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ABSTRACT 



This publication describes adaptations of teaching 



methods and instructional materials to meet the special needs of 
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into broad divisions such as social studies and langu^.ge arts rather 
than the traditional "history," "English," etc.; (2) teaching 
specific skills as the need arose; (3) using materials based on the 
needs and experiences of students; (4) using a wiaer range of 
materials; and (5) viewing the curriculum as a means rather than an 
end. The yearbook contains nine chapters contributed by different 
administrators and practitioners. The first six chapters deal with 
specific areas of instruction: art, health, language arts, social 
studies, natural sciences, and music. The final three chapters 
examine: (1) the local community and environment as sources of 
instructional materials, (2) individualized instructional practices, 
and (3) the educational program and school activities as sources of 
studont "socialization" — preparation for citizenship in a democracy 
and for the realities of a more urbanized environment. (SV) 
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HISTORICAL NOTE 

The Department of Rural Education of the National Education Association 
was organized at the Chicago meeting in February 1919. It was an outgrowth 
of the former Department of Rural and Agricultural Education, authorized 
by the Board of Directors in 1907. Its chief purpose is "to promote the ge.iera! 
a<lvancement of rural education thrnout the United States." The Department 
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Foreword 



One of the distinctive problems of teachers in rural schools is to 
make special adaptations of methods and materials of instruction to 
meet the needs of rural pupils. In many parts of the country, experi- 
ments in the making of these adaptations have been carried on by 
classroom teachers and supervisors. The purpose of this Yearbook is to 
present the principles underlying some of these important adaptations, 
and descriptions of procedures followed in some outstanding experiments. 

The materials and discussions presented herein make it quite obvious 
that the successful introduction of newer types of instruction in the 
classroom depends largely upon the teacher's insight, ideals, and under- 
standing. Formalized subjectmatter, as such, has no place in the rural 
schoolroom whose instiuctional program begins with the child in the 
rural environment. Formalized subjectmatter becomes merely ihe tool 
for accomplishing vital life objectives. To give practical suggestions to 
teachers for thus harmonizing instruction with life situations and needs 
is a major objective of the authors ot this Yearbook. 

No attempt has been made to arrange the chapters in order of impor- 
tance. The first six chapters deal with specific fields of interest, viz., 
art, health, language arts, social studies, natural science, and music. 
The last three chapters are concerned more with the general principles 
affecting the organization of the whole curriculum of the school. Each 
chapter has a brief bibliography which will be found suggestive for 
teachers and supervisors who wish to make further investigations. 

For courteous permission to use copyrighted material, the editor and 
the Committee on Constructive Studies of the Department hereby 
express appreciation and extend thanks to the numerous state depart- 
ments of education and the following publishers : Ginn and Company, 
Boston. Massachusetts; McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York City; 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, New York ; Prentice-Hall 
Company. New York City ; Public School Publishing Company, Eloom- 
ington. Illinois; and Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City. 

If ihis Yearbook is found to be of assistance in improving instruc- 
tion in rural schools or in facilitating the work of rural school teachers 
and supervisors, its primary pur])Ose will have been achieved. 



Howard A. Dawson 

Director of Rural Service 
Notional Education Association 



Felrnary 1938. 
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INTRODUCTION 



N 1933 TiiK DKi»ARTM!vNT o( Rural Ediication of the National Educa- 



tion Association published a }oarbook entitled The Organization of 
Curriculum for One-Teacher Schools, The book analyzed the problems 
of organization in small rural schools and suggested plans to meet them. 
The problems attacked were those which have retarded the rural school 
from its beginning, and even now make teaching ?n the smaP school 
difTerent and difikult. On the whole, these are problems of organization 
and of school management, difiiculties involved in the teaching of 
children whose ages range from five years to adolescence and whose 
learning spans the kindergai^en and the eighth grade. These are, to be 
sure, the ])roblems of all elementary schools, but, when they are tele- 
scoi)cd within the walls of one room and th.e strength of one teacher, it 
takes no si)ecialist in rural education tc recognize that the problems 
multiply in numbers and increase in difficulty. 



In the past, many plans have been i)romulgated for the solution of 
these problems. Frequentl), these have been imposed by the state and 
by local administrators. The restriction of the number of grades to be 
taught in the one-room school, the providing of supervision, the grant- 
nig of various t\pes of subsidies in the form of state aid, and the con- 
solidation of small schools are a few of the many administrative plans 
designed to alleviate the worst difficulties of the small schools. Signifi- 
cant reforms have also taken place within the schoolroom itself; and 
frequently these, too, have been acministrative. Two of the plans most 
often adopted are those involving the individualization of instruction, 
and the grouping of pupils. Both plans were presented in the 1933 
Yearbook, and the group plan was emphasized in some detail. Its the 
was that better teaching accrues if the group is substituted for the grade 
ni til ^mall school. Various plans for grouping grades and subjects were 
suggested as means for reducing the number of grades. 

Paralleling the organization of classes \\as an orjganization of subject- 
matter to fit the group plan and various suggestions were presented for 
the correlation, coordination, and integration of it. The yearbook de- 
scribed the plan as follows; 

A fumlaiuental feature of the plan uliich these two combiiix; to develop is the 
use of runimon urganizing iileas or form J interest for all three groups of the 
school. There is a Home year, a Farm year, and a Community year in both 
the intermediate ami the aihanccd gronps, as in the primary gronp of the 
Xctv Jersey Handbook, 

On each gronp le\d a central theme each year defiiies the work of that gronp 
m relation to the common integratiiig idea of the > ear's work for the whole 



INSTRUCTtOKAI. ORGANIZATION IN S.MALL SCHOOLS 
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scliool. Tims in the Home year the central theme of the primary group is the 
Home ami Home Life^ of the mtermediate gronp is Homes in Uarly Times and 
Now. and of the advanced group is Our Changing World. In the Farm year tlie 
central themes are, on the three levels, The Farm, How the World Gets Food, 
and The Place of Agncnltnre in World Civilization. In the Comnnmity year 
they are Comnnmity Life, Onr Country's .Manufactures, and Trade and Indepen- 
dence among Nations. 

Around these central themes are organized units of work which incorporate 
th'^ usual materials of tlie Iiistory, geography, and civics courses of the ele- 
mentary school, and giv*: opportunity also for correlated expressive activities in 
fme and industrial arts and Hnglisli.^ 

The wide use of the yearbook thruout the United States indicated 
that the materials therein mel a real need in the field of rural education. 
It was apparent, however, first to the Publications Con unit tee and later 
to the teachers in the field that the 1933 Yearbook had merely laia the 
groundwork for a subse(|uent one. The organization of the school, sug- 
gested by the 1933 Yearbook, was in reality the skeleton or framework 
upon which real teaching rests. The significant items in all learning 
situations are the learner and what is to be learned. Proper organization 
of the situation and skilful technics of teaching may render assistance 
in making the learning process economical and efficient, but, in the 
last analysis, it is the learner and his experiences in learning that 
determine whether or not education is taking place. 

TIIK AI.M OK TIIK l9jS YKARIJOOK 

The 1938 Yearbook attempt? to survey those experiences that take 
place by and thru the subjectmatter ofYered within the controlled 
area of the school and its environment. In so doing it is hoped that it 
suggests answers to some of the needs revealed by the yearbook of 
1933. Two cliapters here presented are in reality expansions of ideas 
presented in the 1933 Yearbook. The individualization of instruction 
is discussed somewhat at length and with encouraging practicability in 
Chapter VIIL The possibilities for socializing all experiences that prop- 
erly lie within the organization of the small school are discussed in 
Chapter IX. These chapters are presented as a background for the 
development of modern practises in subjectmatter, because in a modern 
program of education buth the form and the substance of teaching are 
important. Each is significant yet dependent upon the other. 

Within recent years, lural school leaders have exhibited unusual 
courage in charting new cjurses to meet old problems. New practises, 
thus developed, have tended to tap unsuspected sources of strength 
and vitality in the rural field. Teachers everywhere arc putting pro- 
gressive theories into practise, because the small school lends itself, 

^Dunn» Fannie W.» and others. The Organizatton of Currieulum for OnC'Teaeher School*. 
Dcpartrient of Kurai Kducation, National Education Association, Washington, 1). C: the 
Department* 1933. p. 16. 
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belter than the large mmciii, lu cdiicalioiial pruccdiircs which arc child- 
ccnlcrcd. \Yhciic\cr adc(|iialc .stale Icadcrbhip ib present, this impruve- 
ineiit has reached the significance and iinpurtaiicc of an ediicatiunal 
niuveiiie'U. The Piihlicatiuii.s Cuiiiiiiittee of the Departiiieiit of Rural 
Education fur some time has been aware of this nioveiivjiit and lias 
cherished the liupe that reports of these newer types of instruction 
might be made axailable thru a jearbook uf the Department. The 1938 
Yearbook is a real ixat ion of this hope. 

A glance at the se\eral chapter.s in tl'u.s hook rexealh a pattern of prac- 
tices and welUdefiiietl direction of procedures toward which subject- 
matter appears U) be moving In Miiall scliooU, Tlii is both surprising 
and Mgnificant. It is .surprising because the agreement was reached, 
without consultatiun, b} autluirities locatetl in widely separated parts 
of the Lilted States, and interested in different areas of subject- 
matter. It is sigiiilKaiit because it suggests that modern practises in the 
small schools arc o longer the exclusive heritage of demonstration 
cchoulh and favorew localities, but that the\ are findiug their way into 
the axerage scliooK ami thence to the a\erage child. The rural field may 
well take hope fruui this agreement. esp',ciall\ when more careful read- 
ing o^ the .several chapter.s rexeak^ thai the practices reported are in bar- 
iiiun\ with a \ital and .Mgnificant pliilusuphv of education. The trends in 
the newer pravtisis inu>t «iftcn appearing and upon which there seems tu 
be agreeiiunt were si.\ in iiuniber; (1) subjectniatter tends toward 
bniad di\i.sicm« and large meanings, (2) .skill technics are taught as the 
needsari.se, (3) .subjectniatter de\ek)ps from the needs and the experi- 
ences of children, (4) newer types uf in.structioii (k'mand newer types 
of materials, (5) the curriculum is conceive*! as a means rather than 
as an end in education, and {G) the teacher occupies a new and signifi- 
cant place in the newer t\pes o{ ii ..tructiciu. These trend** are discus.sed 
in subse(|uent paragraphs. 

St njlA TMATTI-.k Tl.NDs lUWAKi) HUoAl) I.SION.S AND I.ARCiK .MKANINGS 

The tendency for subjectniatter to achieve broad divisions and large 
meanings is evidenced in three wa}s. In the first place, therv is a teii- 
(lencv to group man) subjects under one heading and to make it co- 
inchusivc. For example, Mr.s. Green in Chapter III, entitled **In.struction 
and Acti\ities in the Language Arts," .states that the term ^language 
art.s" has supplemented the terms formerly used for Kiiglisli, coni- 
po.sitioii, rhetoric, reading, formal and functional grammar, and the 
cla.s.sics. The social studies are likewise a modem corr »latiou of the 
traditional divisions of hi.storv, geograpliv, and civics. Modern practises 
in health al.so cover large areas. Indeed, as Miss Drencklialm points out 
in Chapter II on "Health Practises and Technics," these areas touch 
all phases of child life in the home and in the school. 
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Ill line with the above trend, there is a tendency (o enlarge as far 
as siibjectinatter is concerned, the scope of the elementary schcol. This 
is evident in practicully everv .snbject (auj,dr in Ihe elementary school, 
but perhaps the point may be clarified with an illustration from science. 
Previously, this subject in the elementar} scIidoI consisted almost wholly 
of units in biology. Today, in addition, units m geology, physics, zo- 
ology, astronomy, and cheinistr\ are buil? around the interests of the 
children. 

A further trend in the changing curriculum is the increasing tendtacy 
to integrate subjectmatter around centers of interest or activities. The 
1933 Yearbook recommended thi.s technic ol organixation for the small 
school and the 1938 Yearbook emphasizes it. Miss Keller presents this 
point of view clearly and effectively in Chapter VJ on "Modern Prac- 
tises in Music in I^ural Schools.*' As she suggests music as well as 
other subjects is rich in integrative possibilities. It can be easily and 
elT(.ctively correlated with geogmph). history, art. nature study, science, 
and literature. Music, thus presented, mirrors the social life of a people 
and achieves in the presentation new significance in modern educa- 
tional practi.so. 

SKILL TKCllNUS SlIOi LI) Ulv TAUdHT AS TMK N'KKI) TOR TI3KM ARISKS 

Uevelopi:jg co:stciniinously with the broader' of the scope of 
.subjectmattCT is the •rend for teaching the skill technics as the need 
for thtin UMses. I'his is a break with the traditional approach to subject- 
matter. In tl:e past, subjectmatter was taught when the course of study 
and the daily progrnni permitted it. The "recitation" set the boundary. 
anC the childrei? learned arithmetic in the arithmetic Ucriod ; they "at- 
tacked" reading in the schedule*' program assignmeiu. and **manipu- 
lated" the vernacular when the linglish cb^s was called. Under this 
conception of education the school failed lo consider two important 
facts: (1) children Jo not learn in ;ompartments of time and space, 
but It all times and under all circumstances; (2) learning takes place 
more econon)ically and quickly if a I'eal need for it exists. Modern 
educational practise has not ignored these facts, but has built uoon 
them. Hence, we find children in the second grade learning about quo- 
tation marks and other punctuation forms when the reading assign- 
ment employs them. Children actually need, (his information to inter- 
pret the story, and shortsighted indeed is the teacher who postpones 
this learning until the grade designatet! in the course of study is 
reached. To separate language teaching from other phases of school 
work is to make of it an artificial thing, according to Mrs. Green, and 
on this thoughtful teachers will agree* Likewise, children are taught 
technics in art. music, wrfting. and reading as the need arises regard- 
less of subject and of scheduled period. For example, th need for 
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teaching perspective in art might arise in a social studies activity, in 
the making of stage scenery for an English dramatization, or in the 
sketching activities of a regularly scheduled art perioa. 

Perhaps a word of caution for the inexperienced teacher is timely 
here. It is not recommended that the course of study be abandoned 
aud that the teacher follow "willy-nilly" the needs of children and 
. subjectmatter, nor is it suggested that teaching should proceed without 
direction and that the tool subjects be taught incidentally. The recom- 
mendation is that the course of study should be used as a guide rather 
than as a prescription. 

SrBJECTMATTKR EMKRGKS IROM THE NEEDS AND THE 
EXPERIENCES 01" CHILDREN 

The traditional approach to the organiza:ion oi subjectmatter has 
been almost wholly philosophic. Children in the elementary schools were 
taught what adults thought they ought to know, usually in terms of the 
remote needs of an adult world. For example, one of the earlier books 
in Rural School Management urged prospective rural teachers to em- 
phasize citizenship education thru school clubs because children, us 
adults, would need this training to preside at schoolboard meetings! 
Thus the whole important field of citizenship was largely vitiated be- 
cause no effort was made to develop democratic practises which would 
meet the immtdialc needs of children. That this shortsighted policy 
does not lie wholly in the past was illustrated in a recent article written 
by Edwin R. Embrcc of the Rosenwald Foundation. 

In a Negro school a teacher holding a liealtli catecliisni rea<! from the text, 
"Why shoiihl we wash and comb our hair"? And the row of little Negroes 
dronc<l Imck tlie answer. "Se it wit! not get stringy an<! fat! down in our eyes.** 
N'citlier tcaclier nor pupils .seemed to think this a ^urprising answer from pupils 
whose hair was so kinky that it never could get into strings or hang down 
anywhere.' 

Thus much of oui learning has been divorced from actual life needs! 

The authors of several chapters in this yearbook, almost ' Un unani- 
mity, point out that modern educational practise lies in oppr * : direc- 
tions lo *he two examples stated above. An earnest effort is tMane to 
ascertain the needs of modern youth, and subjectmatter i„ based upon 
ihem. While remote environments and interests are not ignored, the 
immediate environment is considered the more important, and consti- 
tutes the point of departure for much of the educational process. Mios 
Dunn properly presents the point that the rural school has vast resources 
for the "scientific experiences in the natural environment which sur- 

5 Embrco» Edwin R. "LUtIc Rc<l Schoolhoute— I93o Model" The Atlantic Monthly, Novem- 
ber 1937. P. 636. 
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rounds it." The chapter in hcaUii urges rural te?chers to take the im- 
mediate problems of local connnunities as the genesis for teaching 
health theory and practises. Mrs. Green emphasi7.es the fact that the 
environment, even for the very young child, gives him more skill in his 
use of the vernacular than years of adult study of a foreign language 
will achieve. Miss Heffernan in Chapter IV on "Newer Types of In- 
struction in the Social Studies" presents and defends the point of view 
that curriculum-makers give evidence of an increasing recognition of 
the responsibility of the school to select experiences related to contempo- 
rary life as well as to the immediate environment. 

Miss Holdiord in Chapter VII, "Local Environment: As a New 
Source of Instr::o^;onal Materials," does the Department and rural edu- 
cation, in general, a real service. She attacks a problem which has long 
pressed for an answer. For some time curriculum specialists have urged 
teachers "to draw upon their environment for teaching." Teachers have 
been eager to do so, but the practical question of collecting ;isable materi- 
als always obtruded at this point. "How can we," said they "select teach- 
ing materials which are pertinent, of interest to children, and genuinely 
educational?" Miss Holaford answers this ciuestion in part. Out of her 
own supervisory experiences at the Bethlehem Central School. Delmar. 
New York, she presents a case study of teachers actually answering 
their own questions. They find the answer to their problems in the same 
way that children working thru a unit answer their own— thru activities. 

There .s general agreement, too, that experience in the environment 
is basi. to learning. Miss Drenckhahn in her health survey reports an 
increasing tendency to make the school environment a source of health 
cxi)eriences thru which children establish desirable health habits. Experi- 
ences are a necessity for creative writing, according to Mrs. Green, who 
suggests sources in nature from which rural children may enrich their 
lives, and hence their expression, thru writing. Democratic living is the 
only way by which children arrive at adequate standards of citizenship, 
according to I^Iiss Heffernan. Miss Dunn reports that no words, writ- 
ten or spoken, or any study about things can substitute for the genuine 
understandings in science which comes from "first-hand experiences of 
observing, watching, making, and doing." Agreement thus appears to 
exist tbat modern practises in education place high premium upon the 
environment of children and the experiences which it affords. 

All of this is another wa\ of saying that the curriculum should become 
child-centered. Before this can come to pass, however, it is necessary 
that teachers know nnich about child nature and child nurture. Teachers 
cannot build upon child needs, interests, and experiences, until they 
know what they are at each stage of maturity. Research in the field of 
cMkl (icvelopment, as limited as the results are at present, gives us 
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guidance at this point. Difficulty lies, however, in the fact that practi- 
cally all the research in child development has been pursued with urban 
children in urban environments. Miss Dunn emphasizes this fact in her 
chapter on science when she states that only one study has been made 
in that field which genuinely represents the interests of the rural child. 
This paucity of research in thi, rural field suggests both an opportunity 
and a responsibility for those who work in it. 

NEWER TY1*KS OK INSTRUCTION DliMAND NEWER TYPES OK MATERIALS 

The above paragraphs suggest procedures which involve many ac- 
tivities. These in turn suggest many mediums of expression. In the 
past, children, on the whole, expressed themselves thru the 3 R's and 
sunietiines, for the fortunate few, the program of the day was en- 
livened by a "drawing lesson.'' Today we find c^iklren answering their 
need for expression thru many mediums; dancing, cooking, singing, 
panning, sculpturing, sewing, acting, and constructing. Obviously, these 
mediums necessitate different materia'^ from those meager ones of 
pencil, book, and paper which met the demands of a narrower curri- 
culum. Clay, musical instruments, cloth, wood, paints, radios, hammers, 
saw.s an«l books are a few of the many materials with which the mod- 
ern rural school is equipped. The contributors of this yearbook consider 
the use uf this newer type of equipment a necessity. 

Quoting Mrs. Green: "This new approach to language calls for new 
kinds of materials. ... It cannot be done with a single textbook for 
reading and one for composition. . . . Another necessity for sucli a 
school program is man) reference books and materials, not limited to 
encyclopedias/' 

Again from Miss Heffernan: *'The social studies unit provides for 

rich \icari()us experiences It utilizes pictures, slides, motion pictures. 

. . . The child is given much opportunity to clarify his concepts thru 
mam different forms of expression such as construction, drawing, paint- 
ing» modeling, dramatization, nuisic, and other means by which his ex- 
periences may become vital and meaningful to him.'' 



One of the outstanding characteristics of the newer types of instruc- 
tion is the functional conception of the curriculum. Subjectmatter thus 
becG* les a means rather than an end, and achieves value only as it con- 
tributes to child growth i.i desirable directions. All subjectmatter then 
achieves practicabilit} , no n:atter how cultural its source. Music is a case 
in point. Traditionall}, nnisic has been accepted as a cultural subject to 
be enjo}e(l only b} those children blessed by nature and by nurture. Ed- 
ucationally, it w'db considered a "frill" and, since rural schools could not 
afford "luxuries," rural children went unlearned and untaught. Today 
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nuisic is considered the natural birthright of every child. There has 
been no great increase in special teachers of nuisic for rural areas, but 
every teacher is expected to teach music, just as he is expected to teach 
the 3 R's, and for the same reasons. It gives the child a tool for more 
adequate learning in a modern world. 

Art, too, has undergone a like metainorphosis. Considered formerly 
like music as a field for the gifted only, it is today considered essential 
for all children. We live in a world beautified by line, form, and color, 
and art gives us a practical as well as a cultural approach to it. Art, 
tiierefore, functioning in the life of the individur.1 helps him to arrange 
and care for his room, select his clothing, set a table, and select a pic- 
ture. Examples could he multiplied si.ice each contributor presents the 
theory that subjectmatter should function in lives of children. 

IK THE NEWKR TYPES OK INSTRUCTION THE TKAClIER OCCUPIES A 
STRATI 'IC PLACE 

No one can read the contributions of thi« yearbook without realis- 
ing that the teacher holds a strategic position in the newer types of 
instruction. The teacher in the small school has always been important 
and his task has always be i difficult. Since he taught within the same 
day subjects ranging from kindergarten to high school, his knowledge 
needed to approach the encyaopedic. Moreover, the small school lias 
been lacking in books and reference materials, so that children depended 
upon the teacher for all information which lay outside the narrow range 
of a single textbook. Because leadership is frequently lacking in rural 
areas, community responsibility naturally fell upon the teacher, so that 
he became three people in one: community leader, librarian, and teacher. 

For these manifold duties the average rural teacher has been poor^ 
prei>ared. Research studies reveal to what extent this unpreparedness 
has gone.' 

All the studies have agreed that the average rural teacher is the 
youngest, the least experienced, the most poorly educated, and the lowest 
paid in the profession. No national study in the status of the rural 
teacher has been published since 1933, but it is the belief of educational 
leaders that the small school has greatly profited from the financial de- 
pression and its oversn;ply of teachers. For the first time in the histor> 
of American education, except for perhaps in the early Colonial period, 
rural schoolboards have been able to select ri ral teachers from the upper 
quartiles of graduating classes. This influx of vigorous, well-educated 

» Sco National Survev of the Kducatxon of Teachers, p. 346. Vol. 5. United States Office 
of Education, J933, Bulletin 10. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. JCoffman, 
Lotus D. Social Compositioyi of the Teaching Population. Contributions to Education, No. 
41. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Collcsre, CoIunr/;fft University. tWofford. 
Kate V. A Hhtory of the Status and Training of Klctnentary Rural Teachers in the United 
StaUs, I860-I9SO. Pittsburgh; Siviter Press. 1935. 
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young people into the rural schools should normally react favorably 
iipon the rural fielu, but studies are iieedcu on this point. Until such 
studies can be made, opinions on results must lie within the realm of 
conjecture. 

Be that as it may, the contributors of this yearbook look to the rural 
teacher of the present for much of the progress in the development of 
the newer types of instruction. The success of the program rests squarely 
upon the rural teacher, according to Miss Heffernan. It rests upon his 
insight, his ideals, and his understanding. This yearbook has been written 
to assist rural teachers in the newer practises now developing in small 
schools, and it is the earnest wish of the Committcf* on Publications and 
Constructive Studies that the book will fulfil its mission. 
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Chapter I 



ART INSTRUCTION 
Florence Tilton Ahlfeld 

A RT INSTRUCTION ill rural schools of the United States is at prcij- 
cut swiftly acquiring momentum. As recently as 1930, only a 
few counties in this country could boast of an art supervisor. Now in 
several states a well-developed system of state and county supervision 
has been established. Notable among these are California, Delaware, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania, and scattered experiments in a number of other 
states, as for example, in Alabama and Colorado. In a number of states, 
such as Indiana and Iowa, where consolidation has been highly de- 
veloped, the consolidated schools often have at least a part-time art in- 
structor. 

Teachers are seeing their limitations in the teaching of art. On every 
hand one hears, in ever increasing volume, a demand for help in the 
way of enlarged opportunities for adequate preparation in the subject 
in teachers colleges rnd normal schools; of published helps for teachers 
which are in line with recent educational trends; and of administrators 
and supervisors who have an adequate understanding of the subject. 
To meet these demands there have appeared within iho past few years 
two new art magazines— Di?.?;/;// and Art Instruction— lor teachers. A 
national organization of art teachers is facing the needs of rural teach- 
ers as well as of urban teachers. 

Another evidence of progress is an awakening on the part of rural 
women in clubs and in adult education classes to the arrangement of 
furniture, color for the home and its environment, the designing of 
clothing, and the various crafts. The conception of art as being merely 
painting is swiftly passing among rural women. This is reacting on the 
teaching of art in our schools. 

The teachinr^ of art in the vast majority of one-room rural schools 
is still discouraging. One finds traced bunnies filled in with crayon: 
dral) walls without colored pictures, still decorated with fly-specked 
pictures of George Washington and Abraham Lincoln; and facsimiles 
of the Constitution of the United States. In many sections one looks in 
vain for evidences of group projects, such as building a model of the 
mouth and deltas of the River Nile with miniature pyramids, Egyptian 
boats, etc. Again evidence of free natural creative expression r" emo- 
tional ideas are quite lacking. A box of eight colored crayons, sheets 
of nine-by-twelve-inch nianiia paper are frequently the only art nia- 
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tcrials available, and these are often purchased by the teacher out of 
her meager salary. In a recent study of art teaching in Hennepin 
County, Minnesota, it was found that 40 percent of the teachers had 
never had any art instruction of any kind at any period in their school 
life * Every county superintendent and supervisor of rural work should 
be vitally concerned with how this picture can be changed. 

One finds in practise many types of art teaching. The practises can 
be described in terms of five levels of efficiency and desirability under 
four major categories: sources of motivation, degrees of originality, 
approaches stressed, appearance of the room. 

/. Criteria for the Judgment of Art Activities 

I. Sources of Motivation for Art Teaching 
Level I 

1. Patterns, printed directions for tracing and coloring, cutting, and con- 
structing 

2. Xormal Instructor and Primary Plaus Handwork 

3. Projects by other teachers 
Level II 

1. Asks supervisor and county superiniendent for help 

2. Uses Nor mat Instructor and Grade Teacher 

3. Uses state course of study for inspiration, not exact copy 

4. Uses suggestions from teachers college attended 
Level III 

1. L'ses logical outline found in the state course of study 

2. Uses devices and tricks published in so-called teachers helps; uses The 
Normal Instructor and Grade Teacher 

3. Ready-inade step-by-step art lessons; what to do and how to do it 
Level IV 

1. Uses inspirational material from training period 

2. The School Arts Magazine and revised courses of study such as South 
Dakota Curriculum in Art 

3. Prom children's interests 
Level V 

1. Work planned about children's interests 

2. Use of books and articles by ^^argaret Mathias. SaIHe Tannahill, Jane 
Betsy Welling, and other educators writnig for such magazines as Design 
and Progressive Education 

3. Does not use devices 

4. Refers to educational principle for the planning of art lessons 
IL Degrees of Originality 

Level I 

1. Tracing 

2. Cutting f*-om patterns 

3. :\reas tilled in with color 

4. A little dictation, step hy step, hy tlie teacher 

5. Given printed directions to follow exactly 

6. Almost entirely individual ^vork 

> A field study of art teachinK in one-room rural schools of Hennepin County, Minnesota. 
Florence Tllton under ihe direction of Leo Brucckner, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn., 1935. (Unpublished.) 
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Level II 

1. Less training and copy work 

2. More teacher dictation step-by-stcp procedure 

3. Use of printed directions 

4. A little group work 

5. A litUe child-originated work 
Level MI 

L Much teacher-directed work not copied from pictures 

2. More child origination 

3. Use of imagination and memory in presci ng the work 
Level IV 

1. Teaciier direction, but not dictated 

2. Child-originated ideas stressed 

3. Imagination and memory 

4. Murh freedom, both physical and mental 
Level V 

1. Largely cliild-originated 

2. Effective thinking with art media us forms of expression 

3. Art is regarded as a phase of all school work 

4. Written work is evaluated for beauty 

5. The schoolroom and the clothing choices are considered problems of beauty 

III. Approaches Stressed 
Level I 

1. Technical 

2. Stresses skill 

3. Learning by heart color charts, design theories, perspective rules, etc. 

4. Xeatness as a major objective 

5. Emphasis on a finished result 
Level II 

1. Technical skill still the one most stressed 

2. Recognition of the value of appreciation 

3. Recognition of possibility of art as a means of expression 

4. Some information 
Level in 

1. Information, skills, and teclmical performance receive major emphasis 

2. Appreciation of art heritage 

3. Recognition of the necessity of good taste 
Level IV 

L hmphasis first on consumer use oi art appreciation of good ta«tc 
2. Recognition of the value of creative effort 
Level V 

1. Major emphasis on self-expression 

2. Development of good taste considered vital 

3. Information less important 

4. Teclmical approach stressed 

IV. Appearance of the Room 
Level I 

\ Little thought given by either eacher r pupils 
.. No grouping of small, displayed materials 

5. Piano across the corner of the room 
4. Books poorly arranged 
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Level II 

1. General order better than in Level I 

2. The teacher applies good taste nmch more; but does not nse t!ie room 
opportnnities for teaching arrangement 

3. Fnrnitnre follows lines in the room 
Level III 

L Formalized appearance very tastefnl 

2. Teacher choices thrnont 

3. Furniture witli lines of the room 

4. Taste hi color choices good 

5. Arrangement of books with rare 
Level IV 

L Arrangement of school a problem consi<!cre<l for principles of design in 

lineSy colors, and shapes 
2, Bulletin-board a group responsibility 
Level V 

1. Pupil controlled tiiru objective of c[Ac pride 

2. Principles of good arrangement so well learned iua* they are used eflfec- 
tively by tlie children in the «oom arrangement 

3. Learning to choose thru choosing." 



From a study of the above levels of art teaching as it exists today, 
the reader may well ask what then is meant by art education. "Art 
education" is the term used to cover those phases of child development 
that deal with individual and group expression and appreciation of what 
constitutes beauty in environment, clothing, painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, and minor arts, and in creative efforts in the plastic arts and 
crafts. This subject has been variously interpreted by educators and has 
l)een expanded to include many types of activities. The subjectmatter 
of art education today deals with the principles of beauty as applied to 
the use of line, form, and color in such practical situations as the care 
and arrangements of the schoolroom, the choosing of clothing, and the 
dramatization of hicidents in the sociat studies and literature. 

As an example of the scope of art in instructional activities, a few 
of the projects utilized in the fourth grades of Sussex County, Dela- 
ware, are listed here: 

L Stn<ly of color from observation of nature 

2. Painting fall fiowers 

3. Painting trees 

4. ^L•lking Egyptian life a reality for mo<iern children thru such projects as; 

a. Drawing pictures of Egyptian activities 
1). Making Egyptian boats 

c. Making pyramids 

d. Making masks 

c. Decorating the schoolroom with Egyptian <lesigns 

'These are only portions of the levels as they were prepared and used in the survey of 
art teaching in Hennepin County, Minn. 
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f. Planning a stage setting for an Egyptian dance originated by the 
children 

g. Making a model of t^f. Mi:i system of the River Nile 

5. Lettering signs to nse for an exhibit of school work 

6. Making and coloring an illnstrated map of the state, sljowing Delaware 
indnstries 

7. Making Christmas gifts for parents 

a. Some modeled dishes ont of clay 

b. Others designed hot disii mats and colored tliem on wall board 

c. Some wove simple bags 

d. Siring containers were made by decorating ice cream containers with 
wax crayons 

8. The children made individnal and gronp illustrations of stories stndied and 
of things studieu in social stndies; one such frieze was a large wall painting 
in tempera paint o'' brown wrapping paper of life in a Souvli American 
jungle 

9. Helping make a suitable decoration for cupboard doors which otherwise might 
have remained unsightly* 

APrROACnivS IN TIIK TIvACHiNG OK ART 

There are four avenues of approach to the teaching of art: (1) in- 
formational, (2) appreciative, (3) expressive, and (4) techniccL At 
this point comment will be made on' -n the second of these approaches. 
The appreciative approach has to be v.onsidered in all phases of school 
life. The child is making choices involving taste in every subject and 
all thru school When he writes on the blackboard or on paper, he 
arranges that written material. Because t!ie formation of taste is based 
on constant choice, we call it a concomitant learning. We ca.mol teacli 
art appreciation in the broadest sense thru setting aside a period for 
such instruction any more than we can teach a child to use beautiful 
English thru a formal grammar period. The art objectives deal with 
all art learning whether it be instruction in specific skill or whether it 
be the choosing of colors. 

Objectives— The general objective for the teacliing of art is, "To 
(le\elop in the individual the ability lo meet intelligently art problems 
which confront him in daily living."' This general objective may be 
analyzed into the following more specific objectives: 

1. To assist children to nmke choices which will develop ability to create 
artistic environments thrnout life 

2. To make art a vital part of the life of the individnal thru contacts with 
beauty in nature, in industrial products, md in the fine arts 

3. To develop in children imagination, freedom of e.^cpression, and inusra- 
tion of personality thru self-expression by art media 

* All of the projecta were developed by teachers of fourth-grade children in 1936 under the 
Kuidance of the author and the supervision of I^achel Taylor, state supervisor of art in 
Delaware. 

* South Dakota State Curriculum for Klementaru Schooh, p. 1350. Lena Wetner, art 
chairman, directed by Grace Baker. State Teachers Collcg.?, Greeley, Colo. 
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4. '^o offer opportunities for the eiijoytneiit and iniderstanding of art 

5. To develop interests, liobbies, and creative efforts tliat Uiay continue tliniont 
life as leisure-time pursuits 

6. To make available to children such inf^ rniation about art and to develop 
in them such technical skills as are necessary to successful participation in 
school-life activities. 

// creed — In the making and execution of nny plan for instniction in 
art certain fundamental principles should be observed. The principles 
embodying a sound philosophy for the guidance of rural teachers are 
presented in the following creed. 



1. Esthetic expression is a natural form of sd f-fulfilnieut which has been 
vital to the human race since the beginning of time. 

2. The satisfactory life includes for tiie individual, development in some form 
of creative expression. Without it, emotional, mental, and physical coordination 
cannot be complete. 

3. Interest in the idea to be expressed is of first importance in the teaching 
of art. Abstract facts about natural appearances, or ai)stract principles of design, 
are not of themselves vital to children. Tlic ideas expressed may he centered 
about many interests, such as play or home life: habits, customs, and dress of 
foreign peoples; or the dramatic incidents of stories. 

4. <loo<i taste cannot he taught abstractly. It result*) from a consciously 
directed series of experiences in making ch.oices and forming judgments of 
colors, shapes, and textures. 

5. Art is an integral part of all cultures both present and past. An under- 
standing of any epoch in the culture of a pconle cannot be complete without 
an understanding of the esthetic expression oi the people of that epoch. 

6. To interpret life today, one nuist study not only the nuisical compositions, 
the literary and dramatic productions, the paintings, the sculpture, and the 
architecture of our d»/, hut also the designing of our industrial products and 
the participation of the so called artistic vocations in the social structure of 
the present. 

7. Work in the schoolroom with materials which call for mental and nuiscular 
coordination is a uecessity in a complex civilization which has taken all in- 
dustrial production out of the home. Such crafts as pottery, metal construction, 
jewelry making, and the tooling of leather nuist continue to he of increasing 
importance in the curriculum together with u defuiitc program of physical ac- 
tivity to provide for this coordinated muscular development, 

8. There must be a variety of media, materials, and art tools. These should 
vary in kind, quantity, and size of tool with the varying abilities of different 
nge-levels. Kittle children find large brushes, thick paint, crayons and chalk 
of a large size better suited for their use than do older children who prefer 
penciN, small bruslies, and water-color paint. Scissors, colored paper, and paste 
are not suited to the muscular ability of all children in any group at any age 
level in the elementary school. < 

9. The principle of readiness is of the greatest importance in the teaclilng of 
art. Self-expression cauftot he forced. Presentation of abstract in formation 
often defeats its own purpose. All children cannot develop a high degree of 
artistic skill; therefore, training for skills beyond the mental, physical, and 
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emotional ability produces aversion to the ciiricliiiicnt and concomitant learn- 
ings most useful in the ordinary pursuits of life. 

10. The results obtained nmst give satisfaction. The lesson mu^*^ Mavc enough 
familiar element^ to attract the interest of th*.* learner and enough new and un- 
familiar material to challenge him to .sustained endeavor. 1» nmst require only 
the amount of time that the hitercst span of the hidiv*idual can utilize. 

11. Art teaching with any group should be largely hy the teacher most 
familiar with the group. It is desirable to have a competent, well-trained art 
^peciali^t to assiht the teacher hi knowing how to develop the appr<»^iations, 
mforniaiions, skills, and concomitant learnings needed. The actual projects 
chosen for this work arc best chosen by the teacher who is familiar with the 
social studies and Knglish work. Most teachers need assistance with tlie more 
technical processes involved. If teacher and supervisor plan this work to in- 
clude only those processes useful to children during childhood, these will not 
l)c beyond the ability of the most inexperienced rural teacher. He will, of 

•ur.se, have to spend ius nnich effort learning the theory of design, color, form, 
,.4id the craft processes as he does acquiring information in any other subject 
that he is rc<iuired to teach. 

OWJANIiCAMON OF ART AaiVITIKS IN THK ONK-ROOM 
SCHOOL 

The problem of fnKlini^ lime for art lessons is a very real one for 
ifuchcrs with nirmy pui)ilj> and an overcrowded program. In the past, 
uuich liinc which could have been devoted to original work by be- 
ginners has been spent in filling in areaj? with color and in tracing 
pictures. The clear-lhmking, well-trained teacher will lind opi)ortuni- 
ties to nil odd moments with worthwhile original work in design, 
illustration, craftwork. or drawing. However, even if he uses all such 
opportunities, and even if the social studies and literature lessons arc 
used for subjeciniuller for the i*' ts, there are still technical phases of 
the subject ibat should be presented in special art periods. 

Mow should the uue- room rural teacher organize his work so that 
all eight grades can ba\e the maximum of instruction in the mininnnn 
of time? The .suggestion is gi\en that the teacher present the art work 
to all eif;iit grades at once. To assist teachers of one-room schooJs 
to carr\ out such a plan, Charts 1 and II are presented. (See pages 24 
to 26.)' 

To follow the i)bn suggested in Chart I, the teacher should divide 
his school into three groups: Croup I, consisting of beginners and 
Grades II and III; Group 11, of Grades IV, V, and VI; and Group 
III, of Grades Vll and VIII. It is suggested that a regular time be set 
aside for the whole school to have a technical art lesson. In Minnesota, 
this time was found to be almost universally Friday afternoon. 

LcUcrbuj charts }weded--To illustrate bow the s\iggested plan can 
be carried out, let us assume that all the children in the school need 
help in lettering;. The teacher should i)rcpare carefully for the lesson. 
He will need to find a simple, ciear type of letter with fundamental 
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CHART I.-ART INFORMATIOX Nl-EDED BV PUPILS IN' A RURAL SCHOOL 



Color 


U ^igtl 


Drawing 


Construct *n 


Lettering 


1. RccMnltlon if tht PrI* 
nary colert: rtd. ydttw and 
blue. Rcctinltltn of tht icc* 
ondary colort: irttn, iranf c 
and «iti«t. 

3. UBdcratandlni hue and 
value dlflcrcacct. 


1. Order an eiuntlal. 

3. Order It dependent on 
tther« «t« place thinii. 

3. Feelb | Ur balance, rhy* 
thM, and illshtly for praPar. 
tlon. 


1. At nrat na Interest In 
even Interpreting n drawinS 
Into real farms. 

3. Later, tynbatt that (tand 
far tUnas. 

3, fttcognltlon of facts af 
farm In nature* 


iust feeling, punching flnitn 
Irio materlalt. 

Later making many things 
using big muscles. 

In second and third grades 
decorating the abjeett c«n* 
structedi 


Rccngoillan of letter fermY. 

Later in drawiag tltt9:e let* 
tert freehand on «aper kad aa 
blackboard. 

Makiag «frdt with correct 
forms. 


1. RccoiRltlin at Intcailty 
or brllilaBcy dltttrtattu 

3. LcarnUf tht caaplcmcn* 
tary ^iirt. 

a. That they Inlcniify each 
•thcr 

b. Mlicd t^cy ircy or dull 
each other 


i. Center of Interest In ill 
arrangeiaentt. 

3. Keep a few thlmt taell 
arranged for b*tuty. 


1. Interest In snaking Pic* 
turet look real. 

3. Actlan in peapla and In 
aninals. 

3. Realist*" thnp^t end cal* 
art far trett. buildings, etc. 

4» Near abjects. large; far 
onet. tmall, 


Making anc't ewn Patterns 
aad plans for constructing ab* 
Jeets of use. 

interest In Pulling apart 
things to fl«d iU« yark. 


Cuttlag lettert. 
Learning to tpAce lettert 

Making labelt. ete.. wttb 
(^i" lettert. 'taking iarae }et* 
tert far postert aa^i algnt. 


Lcarnlni thru cxpcrlncata* 
tian %that hu* camblnatloni 
ll«c picaiura. Fladini tba nc* 
cciiity tor bataiue. prapertlon. 
rKvthin. aad danlnaace In 
color planning. 


1 APPricatien af rhythm, 
denlnance, prepartlan. and 
balance ta all >chool aad lite 
tituatlont. 

a. Cnvtrtnment 

b. Cltthkr 

e. PtrMsat eipreitlont 


Realism plut beauty of ar* 
rangementi Intertst In correct 
detail. 

! 


Mere iatertst in makino a 
useful object beaut'<ut. later* 
et* la making thi. ^t teelally 
useful to the group, tuth ai 
tchaat eQuipnent. 


Interest in designing «ith 
lettert. Interest in liuality In 
Uttering* Making pntterfc. 
algni. etc. 
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CHART II.— A CHART FOR THE GUIDANCE OF RURAL TEACHERS IN' THE TEACHING OF ART 

A. Objective^, Interests. Materials, and Activities 



General 
objectives 



Specific 
objectives 



Interests 



Relation to 
other subjects 



Suitable 
materials 



Suggestive 
activities 



1. Tasteful environment. 



2. Orioinality and self* 
expressl«p. 



3. Famitiarity with 
beauty. 

4. Cultural heritage. 
,5. Hobbles and leisure- 
time Pursuits. 

B. Art information and 
skills. 



1. Familiarity with 
materials thru manlpu- 
lati«n. 

2. Enloyment of color. 



3. Recognition of Pri- 
mary and ueondary col- 
ors. 

4. Recognition ol 
shaPes of objects. 

5. Expressing ideas. 



The same. 



The same. 



1. Thinlting in terms 
of design principles. 

2. Complementary col- 
ors. 

3. Objects near aPPear 
larger than objects far 
away, 

4. RePreseittlng p e o- 
pie playing games. 



1. To discriminate be< 
tvieen g«od and poor ar 
rangement. 

2. To use colors har. 
monlously. 

3. Draw objects cor 
rectly. 

4. To make peoPle do 
what they wish them to 
In their illustrations. 



I. Printing for fun 
lines and scrawls at firs* 
meaningless to others. 

2. Arranging toys, 
books, etc.. in play and 
games. 

3. Interpretation of 
stories thru dramaliza. 
tion. 



I.Story illustration. 

2. Making games. 

3. Arranging one's poS' 
sessions. 

4. Making costumes, 
uttlngs, etc.. for dram 
atizations. 

5. Realism In all forms 
of expression. 



1. D 0 s I g n and con 
structlon. flnding how 
things w«rk. and why 
facts ar« so. 

2. Making offectlve let 
terino. 

3. Using drawing as a 
means to an end. 



I. Story reading inter- 



2. Counting related to 
repeated arrangement of 
objects. 

3. Costume and cus- 
toms of other People. 

4. History of Pilgrims, 
etc. 



1. Easel Paint or caici' 
nine, bio brushes. Bews< 
print paper. 

2. Colored chalk. 



3. Colored Paper. 

4. Wax crayons. 

5. Clay. 



Modeling in clay. 
Playing tai with vari- 
ous cdora on their back. 

Coloring stories. 

Arranging a reading 
corner with small chain. 

Making, decorating, 
and arranging a play-, 
house, second and third 
grade. 

Making movie, paper 
bag masks, or stick pup- 
Pets. 

Painting freely. 

Drawing on the black- 
board. 



f. stories, costumes of 
other lands. 

2. Interiors and furni- 
ture of history. 

3. Different kinds of 
scenery in different coun< 
tries. 



1. OPaque palnt. 

2. Colored chalk. 

3. Crayons. 

4. Clav. 

5. Soap for carving. 

6. Chartoal. 

7. Weaving materials. 

8. Wood. 



Maklna Illustrations of 
the stories read of (vts 
of geography and history. 

Painting a large frieze 
for the schoolroom. 

Planning a school p%rty. 
decorations for naPklns. 
making favon. printing 
invitations. 

Dressing dolls. 

Making a flower gar. 
den. Modeling in clay. 

Making gifts. 



I. Geometric design as 
related to mathematics. 



2. Making architecture 
attractive. 

3. Historic archltec 
ture. 

4. Buildings in foreign 
lands. 

5. Beautiful books and 
how they are made. 

6. Making toys. 



2. Cut PaPer. 

3. Transparent and 
opaque Palnt. 

4. Wood. 

5. Carving tools. 

6. Brush and Ink, 

7. telterlnQ Pens. 

8. Bookbinding materl 
als. 



Arranglag furniture In 
schoolroom. 

Arranging books on 
shelves. 

Maklnfl reading charti 
and announcements. 

Making posters. 

Constructing easels for 
the beflnners. 

Makinfl a frame for 
bookblfidlnf. 

Making attractive book 
covers. 

Reblnding schoolbooks. 

Making gifts. 
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CHART II.~A CHART FOR THE GUIDANCE OF RURAL TEACHERS IN THE TEACHING OF ART — Continued 

B, Resultant Knowledges, Appreciations, and Skills 



Characteristics of the 
accomplishments 



Appreciation 



Expression 



Information 



Technical skills 



In DalRting. many llnei look 
ilmleii to the adult: these 
will gradually begin to have 
more organUatlon and to be 
symbolic of the things the 
child li trying to lay. 

Cncouragt him to gradually 
see form. 

He will Probably begin to 
desire realism toward the end 
of the third grade. 

Stress action In pteturinO 
People. 



Pictures expressing action 
will appear lifelilce even tho 
crude and ImPerfect. 

Pictures fhould show arow' 
Ins realisation that objects 
near appear larger, than ob 
Jects far away. 

In color, use of complements 
will lead to use of somt color 
that Is greyed. 



OesIOn or arrangement Is 
most important phase In the 
work of these grades. 

Children's work shows i 
growing knowledge of balance, 
of the use of rhythm and dom- 
inance, and ef a finer sense 
of Proportion. 

In drawing People, a greater 
sense of true proportion. 

In drawing. %n appreciation 

recedence and color harmony. 



Beauty of rhythm especially 
a feeling for Joy In seeing rt' 
Peated lines and colors. 

A fieling of pleasure In a 
bright colorful painting or In 
dustrial object. 



1. Understanding the tools 
of representation with which 
the artist creates pictures and 
sculpture. 

2. Understandinw the mean 
ing cf design. 

3. How the use controls the 
decoration ef objiets. 



1. Ideals of good rraftsman 
ship. 

2. Recognition of Quality In 
works of others. 

3. Seeing art as a part of 
all living. 



Free manipulation of ma- 
terials. 



Making clay. Paints, and 
ehalks express Ideas. 



This will be of two types: 
information concerning eolor. 
design, form drawing, con- 
struction, and letter forms: 
but always tied to Information 
related to the home. play, or 
something studied at school. 



I. How to keep Paint 'rom 
running all over. 



2. How to make clay stUk 
together. 



3. How to mix colors to pro* 
duee a variety of hues. 



4. Htw to care for materials. 



1. Ability to make one's 
drawing look like the object 
represented. 

2. Ability to arrange objects 
to express one's ideas of beauty. 

3. Ability to make a pattern 
of one's own. 



1. Division of a ray of light 
Into the color sPntrun. 

2. How to Produce repetition 
alternation contrast, etc.. In 
hli design. 

3. How to make things far 
away aPPear small. 



Drawing knowledge U of 
greater Interest to the child 
In this period than design. 

Individual skilful drawing 
of Interest. 

Realism of proportion In tho 
human figure. 



Freedom to use color, design, 
form drawing, construction, 
and lettering as tools of think- 
ing. 

To make a mental, conceo. 
tion take tangible form In 
clay. wood. etc. 



1. More knowledge of the 
theory of design which shows 
In beautiful arrangements. 

2. How to make a color har- 
monize with another color. 

3. H'W to mako figures in 
Proportion. 

4. Facts of letter structure. 



How to use Paint. Ink. 
eharcoai. as tools of graPhle 
expression. 

How to draw objects cor. 
rcctly In perspeetlvo. 

How to arrange tho Parts of 
a poster. 

How to bind a book. 

How to construct toys, eqult- 
ment. etc. 
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form. Letters with the same proportions as those of the Roman alpha- 
bet found on the Trojan cohnnn are useful. These may be simplified 
by omitting all serifs and by making them the width of the chalk, 
charcoal, or pencil as drawn on blackboard or paper/ Care should be 
taken to choose a letter that is simple, well proportioned, and of pleas- 
ing form. It is helpful to use sheets of brown craft paper about one 
yard in length and twenty or more inches wide. Fold the sheet in the 
middle. On the upper half draw the alphabet forms with a single stroke 
of a wax crayon three-quarters of an inch long, used broadside. Make 
the letters five or six inches high so that they can be seen across the 
schoolroom. Usually it takes four such sheets to complete the alphabet. 
Then pin these :harts along the blackboard. On the lower half draw 
the same basic forms, but increase the width of the strokes to a propor- 
tion suitable to poster work. The lower half can be folded out of 
sight except when children are using block letters for poster work. 
These letters are not used as models to copy, but merely to assist 
children to see the forms and to learn their proportions. A discussion of 
the shapes, proportion, and method of making each letter should always 
be followed by practise in printing actual words rather than by making 
isolated letters A, B, C, etc. HIT is an easy word with letters that 
are all straight forms. Usually this can take the form of a game, the 
children suggesting wurdt,, one child spelling the word, and the teacher 
making the word and then quickly erasing his word while the children 
make the same word. 

Sometimes it is a good plan to follow this lesson with a word game, 
insisting on good printing forms at all times. One period could be 
de\oted to such a lesson with the whole school at work. The beginners 
would be using large pencils and paper, or preferably chalk on the 
blackboard, so that the teacher could see if pupils were able to make 
the forms. The second group could print simple words, using pencils ; 
the third group, with round nib pens and ink. 

For a second lesson it is suggested that the following applications 
be made: the beginners make A, B, C books; the second group letters 
Christmas cards, and the third group makes posters and announcements 
of school events. B} following this plan the teacher makes only one 
preparation of illustrative material and minimizes confusion by keep- 
mg her entire group at work with similar subjectmatter. The media, 
objectives, and applications vary according to the ability, age, and in- 
terests of the children. 

The following suggestions arc given to teachers working out such 
a plan as described above: 

'Such nn alphabet appears In and OV. Sa!He B. Tannahill, Garden City, N. Y.; 
Doublcilny. Doran and Co., 1932. p. 6. ^Writinff and lUuminatinp and Lettering, Edward 
Johnston. Toronto: Pitman Co., 1025. Appendix, p. 433-35. HAlso appears m many drawing 



books. 
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1. Present siibjectniatter all related to one topic on a given day, but divide it 
into three lessons, each distinct in siibjectniatter, application, and kinds of 
materials used. 

^ 2. Plan, if possible, for some illustrative material which will develop appre- 
ciation in relation to the j>ame topic you arc developing for information and 
technical skill. Never leave the illustrative material up, or children will copy. 
Copying fails to develop initiative, originality, memory images, and imagination. 

3. Plan for an evaluation or enjoyment period for the completed *;\>rk at the 
end of the lesson. Always dioose the most satisfying work. Point out successes, 
never failures, in expressing thought successfully. 

4. Build technical lessons in figure drawing, lettering, color, design, ari craft 
processes on definite interests and a feeling of necesiity for help on the part of 
the children. 

5. Success calls for: (a) enjoyment; (b) improvement in ability to express 
tliought. in use of materialr. in ability to design, use color, draw and construct 
letters; and (c) desire for more instruction. 

6. Art is more than drawing. Art is a part of everything we do : the way we 
arrange our schoolroom; how we mount materials for display; the colors and 
lines we cboose in our clothing. These opportunities should be used for teaching 
principles of beauty: namely, balance, rhythm, dominance, and proportion. 
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Chapter II 



HEALTH PRACTISES AND TECHNICS 
Vivian V. Drenckhahn and Ruth E. Grout* 

^iiK PRACTISE OF TKACiiiNG iiKALTH thru rcal (ixpcricnccs is bccom- 
ing countrywide. Texas recoinineiuls "tliat the health education 
work be placed on an intelligent basis with the student from the begin- 
ning. This method does not place a value on giving awards for health 
practises, using personification, or placing emphasis on health jingles or 
plays. Instead, the teaching procedures emphasise real life experiences 
based on the natural interests of the child." ' 

Modern courses of study Caiphasize the need for health education to 
function as a program of living. In the material from New Hampshire 
we note "the measures of attainment cannot be found in the records 
of written examinations but in the attitudes of the children, their vigor 
and freedom from mental and physical defects, and their health 
practises.''* Various problems which confront the teacher in building 
such a health education program will be considered in the following 
pages. 

KIXDING TUK NHI-IXS AND PROIiLICMS OF CIIILDRKN 

In health education a first and most important stq) for the teacher 
is to find the existing needs and problems of the pupils. These needs 
are revealed pr.marily thru a stud\ of the children and their environ- 
ment. The findings of the health examination, observations of health 
practises and of .social and mental atljustments, discussions with par- 
ents, the causes for school absences, a study of local morbidity and 
mortality rates, and a review of health knowledge tests will present 
a picture of health needs around which activities can be organized. 

Simple daily observations of incidents occurring when the child is 
at work or play, or anecdotal types of stories, are a means of recording 
his interests and problems as well as of indicating trentls in his develop- 
ment. Such observations, with the data on cunndative records, are of 
great value to teachers in understanding the child and guiding his 
daily activities. Recordings may be made in a notebook, a\ which space 

>The writew gratefully acknowlcdfro the excellent response to letters roquwUnjr infor- 
mati'on on health activities in rur.nl schools from state education supervisors and directors 
of health orfiranizations in thirtynine states. This chapter reflects the health practises and 
technics outlined in these reports, 

* Tentative Course of Studv for Years One Thnmgh Six, Austin, Texas: State Department 
of Education, 1936. p. 409. 

^Prooram of Studies, Recommended for the Klementary Schools of New Hampshire 
^''^^ncord. New Hampshire, 1930. p. 300. 
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school iuii 'ing and cqiiipiuent, the school program, and the hcaltli 
cxamijiaticn. The section on lighting will illustrate the type of ques- 
tions asked: 
Are ;v'if^o\v.<» on one side of room? 

Is Air.dow glass area 1/4-1/5 of the area of the total floor space? 

Ar. windows provided with two shades, adjustable from center of window? 

An; shades translucent and InifT colored? 

Arc .-hades adjusted during the da\ to allow the most light to enter? 
Ak** seats arranged so light jomes chiefly from over left shoulder (except for 
lcfi-lu'«nded pupils) ? 

ceilings and walls light in color? 
I'.iish on walls, ceilings, hlackboanU. and furniture dull? 
Hoes school have electric lights? 

Is illumination on dark days sufliicient in all parts of the room? 

A complete "School Health Inventory** ' which is used twice a year 
was prepared in Cattaraugus County, New York. This inventory, as 
well as the Erie County checklist, is planned on a three-year basis so 
that prop:ress can be noted from year to year. TLe "Self-Survey of 
School Conditions'* (Circular No. 65) cohipiled by J, F. Rogers, 
United States Office of Education, contains similar material which 
has be ^n widely and effectively used. 

Tin; SCHOOL kxviroxmknt and its vsk 

The school building: and pt.ngnjund. when carefully equipped and 
tired in terms of healthful living, contribute to the happiness and health 
of children. The classroom should be lare;e ciiuu^h to house the pupils 
adequately. Seats that can be adjusted to the size of the pupil and 
moved to allow participation in a varied pro|:,/aiii of activities add to 
both comfort and health. Sanitar\ ilriiikin^: and hand-washing faciliheh 
arc e^^scntial in preventing the spread of communicable diseases. Te;.cli- 
ers should make certain that drinking water is .safe at its source by 
arranpjinc: \vitli the health dei)artiiienl for the rep:ular testing: of water. 
A sanitary drinking: fouiifain is one in which the spray is forced frotu 
the side. This pre\eiits the oliild from touching: the iio/./Je and prohibits 
a backward flow water when the pressure is released. When there 
is no running water in the school. iiidi\idual drinking cups and a covered 
container eipiipped with a faucet are desirable substitutes. Individual 
paper towels, soap, and warm rniiiiiii^ water are required for satis- 
factory handwashing. Tii a well-organized school it is a simple matter 
of routine to wash hands before eating and after using the toilet. 
Teachers in New Jcrsc\ * and Connecticut* report that hand-washing 

» Grout. Ruth E. Handbook of Health h'ducalion. New York; Doublcdny. Dornn and 
Co.. mo, p. 35. 
• Cleanltnc*» matorlnl from Wnrron County Public Schools. 
*The Hot Lunch, a mimcofrraphed report from n Connecticut ono-room school. 
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is facilitated by organizing a coniniitl'ic of pupils to assist in pouring 
water. (lispcuMng soap, and di.stributing towels. Water is warmed by 
placing it near or on the heater. 

Toilets Miould conipl) to .standards outlined by the health department. 
In some states indoor toilets are required by law. Every toilet should 
be clean, light, free from odor and markings, and supplied with tis.sue. 
Fitted covers and screens on windows are important. 

Adc(|uate lighting prevents eyestrain and fatigue, and promotes gen- 
eral health. Some recpii.sites for good .school lighting include window 
area and artificial illumination conforming to standard.s. walls and 
eeiling.s ])ainted a light color, and bufT tran.slucent .shades adjustable 
from the center of the window.*'' Plants on the window sill, decorations 
»n the window pane, curtains, .shades improperly adju.sted. and readiiii^: 
table or de^ks in dark corner.s pre\ent children from .securing needed 
light. 

Maintaming good \entilation and an e\en temperaure i.s a coopera- 
ti\e enterprise in which the entire school personnel may participate. 
If a plainl) graduated thermometer i.s ])laced at the de.sk level, away 
from doors ami window .s, the temperature .surrounding the children is 
known. A range between 68 and 70 degrees i.s more readily maintained 
It' a pupil committee regular!) record.s the temperature so that adju.st- 
ments can hv made in the heating and ventilating .s/stem. Cla.ssrooms 
with wind<iw \entilation should be th< )ly aired by opening wide 
the windows and dodis during rccc.ss pcriod.s and the noon hour. 

.\dditioual en\inmmental factor*^ that promote health are: .screens 
on windows and tk«)r.s» a place t** dr\ wet clothing, a corner with .simple 
et|uipnient fur iIk preparation <if hot lunches and the .storage of lunch 
boxes, and a place where younger children may rest. 

Teacher. pupiU. and janitor together can work out plan.s whereby 
la\atories. toilet.s. drinking watti containers or Mumtain.s are always 
kept clean. In .some school.s jam'ttirs are pro\ided with special in.struc- 
tions relating to their responsibilities toward .school health. 

Tlu' .school en.ininment ma\ be the source of many educational 
t xpericnces and aKo ma\ stinnilate the formation of desirable health 
practises. l*or instance, units on *\\raking the School a Safer, Cleaner, 
and More .\ttrai ti\e Place to Li\e" are .suggested in the South Carolina 
Health IvhicatioM Hulletin," while North Carolina teacher.s developed 
a unit on "Tsing the .Sanitary Facilities in the School."" 

* i '>thuwn>. Mr^ W'inifrc*!. I.tahtntg the Itural Srhoo!. New York: National Society for 
the Pr, entJon of HllmlncNH, HHS, 'Smith. Mnry Kmmn. A Proaram of Eye llcaltk in o 
hchotA SfjHttw. New Y«*rk. National Socict> f' r the Prevention of lUlndne*s. 1934. 14 p. 

" Uralth Kiiucatwu. hU»nicntar> S<'\v>o\ Manual Series*. Hulletin II. Cohimob, S. C.» 193C. 
p. 30. 

»• MimcoKranhi^d material tlintriboKNl l»> the State Department ul Public Inntructton. 
Ualeigh. N. C. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOClAHO* 
WASHINGTON. D. C 



ARRANGING TIIK SCHOOL PROGRAM TO MKCT IIKALTH NKKDS 

liuHvidual dififcrcnces of a physical, mental, or emotional nature must 
be recognized in planning the school program. The length of the 
school day, the number of recess periods, the nature of the noon hour, 
the type of schedules for different age groups need to be in accord with 
our knowledge of child development. 

In an informal activity program there is flexibility for meeting pupil 
needs. Children are free to move about and they are given opportunities 
for self-expression, independent actioji, and cooperation with the group. 
Work, play, and rest periods are interspersed thru the day. 

Play is the inherent right of every child. A midMiiorning and an 
afternoon play period prevent fatigue and aid development. Play should 
be out-of-doors in the fresh ai»- whenever weather permits, even tho 
it requires extra time to put on outdoor wraps. In conmnmities whore 
distance, or other factors, makes it impossible* for the younger ddren 
to leave school early, it is well for the teacher to arrange for ip^cr 
rest and play periods, thereby shortening the work period. Chi :ren 
who have an early breakfast or who for other reasons need extra 
nourishment recjuire a mid-morning or mid-afternoon lunch. Crackers 
and milk, fruit juice, or fruit are de^rable foods for this extra lunch. 

The Nebraska Health liducation Course," suggests that school work 
assigned to elementary-grade children for study at home may be detri- 
mental to the child's health. In Nebraska, as in many other states, the 
teachers are asked to allow time fur children to prepare work in school 
rather than to assign home lessons. Poor Sighting, lack of a quiet place 
to <tu(ly, and p.^orly assigned lessons and fatigue, cause problems which 
may result in emotional disturbances and poor study habits. 

Siarii>ig the school day — The way in which the school day starts has 
an influence on the program of the whole day. At that time, joyous, 
happy altitudes are built or destroyed. Attention must be given to the 
physical condition of each child to assure his 'readiness for the day's 
work and his freedom from diseases which might harm others. 

The wise teacher will make it her daily responsibility to observe 
each child unobtrusively for signs of communicable disease before he 
has had a chance to mingle with other children. In some areas, such 
as the state of Utah" and Placer Coiinty, California," the teachers are 
furnished with instructions for this morning inspection. The morning 
ins|)ection period is used to check health habits, also. Experience is 
showing that good habits are better developed thru providing oppor- 
tunity and encouragement to perform them than by using points and 

"Course of Study for the Elrmentary SchooU of Nfhrtuka. Lincoln, Nebr., 1936. p. 423. 
What thf Tfachcr Can Do To PromoU Uralth and Phx'sxcal Education in the F^^- 
tnrntary Sehf „ Salt Lake City: Utah Department of Public Instruction. 1936. 
Letter from health supervisor to teachers. 
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prizes. It is more cfTectivc to have an attractive, well-equippod place 
for tlie children to tidy np before school starts than to set up a com- 
petitive checking system of habits performed at home. Some children 
do not need such a check, while many who need it feel resentful or 
embarrassed, and are tempted to tell untruths when placed in unfair 
competition with others. 

If some form of record or reminder is preferred, a successful pro- 
cedure is to allow each child to keep his own, checking only those habits 
which he himself decides need attention. Home cooperation and a 
well-motivated educational program will help solve nrany of the prob- 
lems which arise in the morning inspection period. 

llie noon hour — ^I'he noon hour, one of the child's daily experiences 
in school, can make an outstanding contribution to healthful living. 
Most rural children have an active and long day with chores, home 
duties, and distance between home and school necessitating an early 
rising hour. The nutritive requirements for active, growing children 
are high. For these reasons, it is important that parents, teachers, and 
children work together on noon-hour plans. When carefully arranged, 
in addition to meeting the broader physical and social needs, the 
pjjpils themselves will feel refreshed and prepared for the afternoon's 
session. 

A well-selected lunch, eaten slowly in a pleasant environment, is 
ideal for all cl''ldrcn. Washing hands before eating, engaging in inter- 
esting couvcrsatiun, and practising good table manners arc acquirements 
incidental to the noon lunch i)eriod. Children need at least twenty 
minutes for eating lunch. Such desirable foods as milk, sandwiches, 
vegetables, or fruits are included in an adequate lunch. If a lunch is 
carried to school, every cfTort should be made to supplement it with 
at least one hot dish. Warm food stimulates digestion and makes a 
lunch more appetizing. The hot dish should be simple to prepare and 
suitable for all age groups. It will help greatly to meet the nutritive 
requirement of children when made with such protective foods as milk 
and vegetables which arc apt to be deficient in a rural diet. Much am 
be done thru good planning. Over 75 percent of the teachers in rural 
schools of iMadisoii County, Kentucky.'* reported a hot school lunch. 

Bulletins on the organization of a hot lunch and tb^^ .equipment neces- 
sary for its preparation may be secured from the oiiitcd States OfiTice 
of Education,*' departments of education," and colleges of home eco- 
nomics." In those larger schools provided with a cafeteria the manage- 

Plan for Health Kducation and Uyulent in the Rural Schoots of Madtson County, 
1936^U (Mimco.) 

»» KJsher, K. A. Thf Lunch Hour at School. No. 7, Health Education Scries. Ofllce of 
Kducailon. Dept. of the Int<»rJor. Washlnjston. n, C. 1920. 

>■ McCormlck. M. G. The Rural Hot hun^. a* a Health and Social Activity. Albany: 
Univeralty of the State of New York, 1931. 19 p. 

»• Roman, N. McNeal. School Lunch and Brcakfatt for the UH Club Girl. New York 
State CoUctre of Home Economics, Ithaca, N. Y., 1928. 
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iiieiit should be on a iioii-prolU basis. If the manager is not trained in 
home economics, a '•'-Mie economics teacher should supervise menu 
planning and the bu, and preparation of foods. Excellent work in 
supervision of county school lunchrooms was reported from JefTerson 
County, Alabama.'' Lunchroom standards were raised thru helping 
managers to see their responsibili^' to furnish children with one of 
the main meals of the day. 

IIKALTU PkOCKDURKS 

(f ^i(/hi}i</ ami Growth is one sign of health. It is influ- 

enced by the many factors that affect health, especially nutrition and 
sleep. Weighing and measuring have wide educational value, particu- 
larly when carried out at regular intervals by teachers and older pupils. 
The county health supervisor uf San Joaquin County, California, re- 
ports that most rural schuols possess scales and that children are 
weighed monthly, with emplir.sis placed on gruwtli rather than upon a 
particular height and weight at any given tiuic This is becoming com- 
mon procedure in schuuls toda}. Emotional disturbances are lessened 
when emphasis is placed on growth rather than confurming to a "stand- 
ard" that often does not fit the child. Normal children may show some 
interniittency (a period of nou-growtli) in growth. Recent research" 
indicates that failure to gjiin weight for three j>utcesj>i\e mouths is the 
best growth criterion fur selecting children who may need special 
attention. 

Rest (/«(/ relaxation /xtiWa' ~ Pin sical and mental relaxation fo. 
Nhort periotis during the uny resK^re energ\ and prevent overtiredness. 
hatigne may be indicated by inattention, tenseness, irritability, listless- 
ness, or other forms of behavior. IdealK, periods of activity should 
be alternated with periods uf relaxatiun. .Sometimes children do not 
know how to relax. Tlic> will learn best thru rmctise and by realizing 
that complete relaxation means linijjnt.ss, the opposite of tenseness and 
effort. 

During periods when the bod} has maintained the same ptjsition for 
some time, a change to more \igorous acti\ity will prevent fatigue. 
.All children, particularly those in the >ounger age groups, may need 
a coni])lete rest period in the middle of each school session in addition 
to the rest period following lunch. There may also be a few children, 
such as those returning to school after an illness, who need rest more 
than activity. Schools in several states provide a separate room where 
longer rest periods may be had. Younger cl::!.ircn rest better if shades 
are drawn, shoes are removed, and if each child has a pad on which 

=^From tho Annual P.€iH}rt, Jcfforeon County, Alabama. Health Department. 193C, 
"Turner; I^JUKee: Sarabia: and ^ler. "Hate of Growth an a Health index.*' The 
lUnearch Quart erlu in Heattk and Phynteal Kdueatton, Vol. VI, No. 3, October 1935. 
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lo lie. Pupils in an Alabama school ^ made comforlahlc rest pads which 
;irc Hbcd In IhjIIi Icnchcr and |)ni)ils. Older children may relax by placing; 
heads on desks, lisleninj.^ lo mnsic, or playing qniet games. Teachers 
ihenisdvcs might lake mure lime lo rest if ihey realized lliat relaxation 
lessened their own irritnbility nnd tenseness, which in turn is often 
reflected in the children. 

Health />;•()/('(*//(?;/ ^Altho lienhh departments generally are in charge 
(if disease control ihcy cnnnot work elTectively without the help of the 
schools. On the cinssroom teacher, especially in rural areas, rests the 
t:isk of recognizing earh symptoms of disease, excluding a child when 
necessary, and reporting the case to health authorities. The part i«e 
enn phi\ in a pre\cuti\c prngrani is even more far-reaching. Ju regions 
where facilities are nvaila! k. to school chddren for imnmnizations, or 
for tuberculin testing, his assistance is in\alunl)le educating the child 
:ind his parents so that they will understand the importance of and 
flesire the services. The groundwcjrk for disease control can be laid in 
the dail\ lifi- at school b\ the soKiug of problems dealing with hygienic 
living pnielises and a safe environment. The .superintendent of Saginaw 
County schools, Michigan, reports health units on the fl\ and diph- 
theria control that were worked out b\ teachers in connection with the 
community health program. 

Ih^tcctUuj and lonccthuj phystcal dcfcii.s ihruout the countr\ there 
is a growing realization of the teacher's importance in working for 
pln.sical fitness in school children. Regardless of the way in which 
health examinations arc given, the teacher is in a front line position 
tt) rcc«)gnizc defects and, in c«M)pcration with the school nurse, t«) work 
for their correction. 

In j«ome areas the teachers themsehes. after instruction, make the 
tests for vision and hearing as a part of their educational program. 
The teacher often is .d)lc io notice abu«»nualities in children which he 
nia\ call to the attention of the phvsician or nurse. In this connection, 
he will find most helpful the pamphlet, What F.xrrx Teacher Should 
K}HKC .'ihout the Physical Condition of ller Pupils!^ 

The correction of «k fects involves tlie e(M)pcration of parents and 
tlii medical and dmtal professions. It is closel) relotcd to ecouoniic and 
Noiial mnditious s«MUitiuK> bc\ond the teacher's iinii^ediatc control. 
However, the teacher can. and often d«)es. bring together these various 
groups into a fuuitioiiing organization for cibtaining corrections. When 
a viund edncatiiiual prognun goes hand in lianci with ths" ctirrectional 
proi'nrii the resnlt^^ are more permanent and effective. 

^StnflT of tlio WMlM»n Dnm School. Ilrallh Teaching Through Life Kxpn .teeM. 1937. 
f Uniml>1Uho<l.) 

2^Uoj;cr5, Jx K, What Kvrry Teacher Shoitld Knotc Attout the Phytteal Condition of ller 
PuvUm, IK S, Dept. of the Interior, Office of Kclucntlon. WnnhmRton. D. C: Government 
rrintlnj? Office. 
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The physically handicapped Much interest in the physically 

liandicapiK^d child in rural areas has been aroused in recent months thru 
the provision of federal funds to meet this problem. Special classes or 
home inslruclion for the badly cripi)led, blind, deaf, or children other- 
wise severely handicap|>cd are being developed. 

Those with minor defects can be helped at school by attending to their 
special needs. If every child poor in vision or hearing were given a 
scat where he could follow the school work better or were given 
Intelligent, syinixithetic guidance, there would be fewer school failures 
today and more useful citizens tomorrow. 

T!IK l.N\STRl'CTIONAL PROGRAM 

"Health instruction is that organization of learning experiences 
directed toward the develo|)nient of favorable health knowledge, atti- 
tudes, and practiiies."'* The instructional program touches upon all 
pliases of child life. The child's environment, his dail) activitier. in home 
and school. t;»e services for his health protection, and his health prob- 
lems both as an individual and as a mend)cr of the conununity, arc 
significant factors to draw upon in health teaching. 

Kmphasis in the elementary grades is directed toward the formation 
of health practises and appreciations. .As children advance in the grades, 
knowledge in relation to behavior becomes increasingly important. 
Teaching should be based on scientifically true facts and adapted to the 
child's ability to use and understand these facts. 

.Activity programs organized around child interests necessitaf the 
integration of all fieUls of learning, including health. Work in social 
studies and science often relate^ to problems in living in which health 
may play a vital part. The large comprehensive teaching unit presents 
opportunities for making natural and fund-imental health integrations. 

There are many classroom situations that occur in which health can 
be taught incidentally. Such an occasion may arise in equipping or using 
the first-aid kit. In Orange County, Florida,** every Negro school has a 
first-aid kit. and teachers are supplied with instructions as to its use. 
Similar opportunities may occur in such other situations as in discussing 
the hot flish for the noon lunch, in |)lamiing the school party, or in 
arriving at school with wet shoes. 

Health principles may also be developed thru activities and uniti; ai 
which "icPlth receives major emphasis. The organization of the heahh 
unit around everyday health problems is re|)orted from many sections. 

•»iV>m the Report of Terminology Committer of the Health Education Section of the 
Dw^mbi^ 1934 AMocIatlon. Journal of Utalth and Phytica: Edutatxon, 

(Unl^blUhef ) ^* ^^^"^ ObSeetivet and ProlUmt in Oran^f. County. Florida. 1930. 
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\Vc note ill a North Carolina report, ''practically all schools study their 
water siipph and waste disjwsal systems. Excursions to neighboring 
markets, farms, dairies, lumber yards coi^stitute regular experiences." ^ 
In Negro demonstration schools near Nashville, Tennessee, children 
studied the value of diflferent foods in the diet, planned and prepared 
simple meals, set the table correctly, and practised good table maiuiers. 
This school program influenced "the diet in the home, especially in the 
increased use of milk, fresh green vegetables, and cereals." ^ 

In developing the program a si)ccial time is usually set aside once 
or twice a week to report on activities, to discuss a problem being 
solved, or to plan new units of work in personal, school, or community 
hygiene. The grouping of grades allows more time for individual guid- 
ance, enables the group to develop larger units of work, and makes 
possible a more the > treatment of problems. In Cattaraugus County, 
New York, problems and interests relating to the general theme of 
growth and to the general theme of a healthy individual in a healthful 
coniniunity are grouixid for rotation on a two-year basis **in order to 
asbure cuntiiuiall} fresh ai)i)runches to fundamental health problems." ^ 
This plan is made to function in a flexible way so that immediate 
health problems and interests may be met as they arise. 

Visual aids, including slides, movies, and construction work, are 
becoming more widely Uocd as their educational value is recognized. A 
museum of health started in a class or school is one means of visual 
education ami tends " to encourage creative abilitv amuiig \oung people 
and at the same time to develop an appreciation of modern health 
practises." ^ 

Unit teaching requires and stimulates the use of numerous reference 
books. A variety of books are preferred to the use of one text. For- 
tunately, there arc a number of health books on the market today that 
liave been written h} authorities in the field of school health education. 
With so much false and misleading health information current, every 
school should have a reliable source of information for children. 



A successful school health i)rogram reen forces and continues the 
health teaching alread\ initiated in the hoinc and conimunit). It enlists 
the active participation of parents and comnuinit\ groups in order to 



^McDouRald, J. Sewer Methods of Instruction— -Health Kducation. KalciKh. N. C: 
State Department of Public Instruction. 1037. p. 4. (Unpublished.) 

" Dent. M. J., and Greene, E. Y. An Experiment in Health Kdueatton. Fisk University, 
Nnshvillc, Tenn. lOZl, (Unpublished.) 

Grout, Ruth E. Handbook of Health Edueation. New York: Doubleday, Dorar. and 
Co., 193$. p, 13. 

'♦Williamson, P. B. Visual Kducation for Schools. A paper read at the American Public 
Health Association Mectinf?s, October New York; Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
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p)an for daily activities that pruniutc the maxiimnn health and growth 
of the individual child. In Erie Cuunty, New Yurk,^ as in many other 
places, the cooperation of these indi\idiials and groups is considered 
necessary to the health program. 

When parents are present at the health examination, the educational 
value of the examination is increased and greater responsibility in par- 
ents for the correction of defects is developed. 

In X'irginia'* e\ery classroom teacher iias a box fde of health litera- 
ture which is used as a circulating library for parents. School authori- 
ties, parents, and various social agencies organi/.e adult study groups 
which include discussions of child health topics. 

Many parent-teacher associations annually conduct a Summer 
Round-L'p for children about to enter school. This stimulates parents 
to have their children examined and to attend to the correction of 
physical defects. Tuberculosis and public health associations in many 
slates have on their s»afT persons t»-ainetl in school health education 
who assist educational authorities in the school health program. In 
Arizona, thru the initiative of the State Education Department, all 
conimunit) groups were organized to ol)ser\e Child Health Day and 
to promote a year-round program. 

The school may serve as a community center as in the case of the 
Indian day schools. In these schools educational opportunities are 
brought to the adult as well as to the child, and the entire community 
is linked together in one program for the improvement of home, the 
promotion of health, and for economic betterment."*" 

ADAPTIXr. IIKALTIl I^ROdRAMS TO LOCALITIES 

The different regions of the country, as well as various racial and 
economic groui)s, present their own peculiar health problems which 
nnist be recognized and met. For instance, malaria, hookworm, and 
pelhgra are prevalent in various sections of the South, while trachoma 
i^ OMunion in some sections, especiall} among Indians and mountain 
people. Tuberculosis leads all other diseases as a cause of death among 
the Indians and Negroes, and is high among Finns in northern Michi- 
i(an lumber camps. 

Reports from different sections of the country .show growing recog- 
nition of the importance of adapting health programs to local conditions. 
Fn a comprehensive studv of "persistent problnns of life*' in Bulloch 
Count}'. Georgia" the teachers found as major health problems dental 

^'Cooperative ActiviticH for Healthful Livinp in Schools in Itural Communitiea. BufTaln 
TuWrculoais Associatio.i. Kric County, New York, 1936. 

Graves. K. V. licport of Health f:dueation in th, \ irffinia Kducation Program. Rich- 
mond. Vn.: State ^cpa^tmcnt of Public Instruction. 1937. (Unpublwhcd.) 

'^Gcrken. E. A. Health I^ilueation Among Indiantt. U. S. Ofllce of Indian Affairs 
WnshinKton. D. C, mi. (Unpublished.) 

*"Kranscth. J, Health Prouram in th Sthoola of ItuUoch Countu. 1936.37. (Unpublished.) 
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defects, malarin, and huukwurni infeclion. Each was attacked in the 
pruper manner. Fur instance, the children began a otudy of hookworm 
and its effects un heahh. Treatments were given, and thru the coopera- 
tion ut parent-teacher r,sbuciations and «.th('r urgani/.atiuns an intensive 
and successful program uf building pr. tuilets was carried out. 

The Board of Health of Tulare County, California, reports emphasis 
on trachoma prexention and treatment. A unit on "A Sanitary Kitchen" 
uorked out In a Louisiana Negro teacher," suggests such activities as 
making sanitar) garbage containers out of larc* cans, and sealing 
kitchens with corrugated cardboard. 

Teacher groivth thru partkipat'wnS\wc(t much of the responsibility 
tor the satisfactory functioning of the health program in a school 
rests on the classroom teacher, his training anil continued growth in 
this task art of great imjjortance. A teacher does not need to be a 
.specialist to pla> a successful role in health education. He should, 
however, possess an understanding of the factors which aid child 
development, a scientific knowledge of hygiene aiul sanitation, a vision 
o\ what needs to be done, as well as a desire io d ) it ; a few fundamental 
technics for bringing about changes in behavioi ; aud an expansive, 
wholesome i)ersonalit} which reflects the i)rincii)les for which i.^ stands. 

Obviously s".cl: an ideal cannot be attained in any short period of 
training. It is a matter of growth thru many and \aried experiences. 
When daih experiences are supplemented In particijiation in study 
anil discus.sion groups, professional reading, and mm and then a 'Ve- 
fresher*' coarse, jierspectixe is gained and progress becomes inevitable. 
A few pitfalLs can be avoided In the teacher in serxice if he occasionally 
exaluate.s his health teaching In some objective scale. There follow^s an 
outline of cimtraM^ in health teaching actixitie.s which ma} aid him 
in this checking: 



I. Important aica«> ui knowledge, k F.iniiha>i;> is placed on unimportant 
habits, an*l attitvnle> are enipIiaMzeil. or e\eii undesirable liabits. attitndes, 

and knowledge. 

II. Real situations and health prob- II. Health is tanglit by means of ar- 
len^ arc u>ed a«> content of instruc- tificial sitnations, Micli as posters. 
x\o\\, plays, and stories which have little 

or no relation to the study of real 
problems. 

III. Attention is gi\en to indi\idual III. Attention is given to relativel> 
health needs an*! abilities, cliibl ini- unimportant or traditiunall> accepted 
tiative and orighiality. iiealth needs of individual pupils. 



"Taken from mimcofrrnphwl bulletin of health units prepared by Curriculum Laboratory. 
Deparlmcnt of Heallh Education, I^misiana Rural Normal, Gramblinjf. I.n. 

^This ha<» been adapted from cvahmtion malerinl prepared by Uuth Stranc, Tencli 
College. Columbia University, for use in CatlarauKus County, N. Y. 
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IV. Highest revels of motivation are 
used, stich as interest in a solution 
of a problem, satisfaction in an ac- 
tivity itself, best individual develop- 
ment, and Social service. 

V. Health education appears to per- 
meate ill a subtle way the entire 
school program. 



VI. A maximuni of home coopera- 
tion is sought and secured. 



IV. Artificial fleviccs and extrinsic 
rewards, such as stars, iirizes, and 
other forms of competition are used 
for motivation. 



V. Health is related to other subject- 
matter fu , such as science and 
social studies, but nnly slightly or in 
an academic way. 

VI. Little effort is made to obtain 
home cooperation. 
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Chapter HI 

II 5TRUCTION AND ACTIVITIES IN THE LANGUAGE ARTS 



Roberta LaBrant Green 



PRoiiLi.M uf tle\ doping language art.s ib CMjcntially the same for 



children in both rural and urban connnuniticb. There was a time when 
life in the countr) or the small town, by its very nature, demanded less 
u.se of language ab a niean.s of acquiring social untlerbtanding, because 
of the independence of life there. Now the rural dweller has a greater 
need for understanding the rest of the world. 

Changes in maimer of li\ing ha\e incrcabed the need for language 
ab a iiieaub of self-expresbion. Today the child or adult in a rural 
coMiinunit) Inib the same read) -made entertainment and the snme en- 
courageiiieH to engage \icarioubl} rather than actixel} in most of the 
bo-called amubements ab do tliobe persons li\ing in cities. From the 
.standpoint of exprebbixe acti\itieb, li\ing ib nnicli the bame in urban 
«uid rural connnunities, and \\liate\er the problenib of de\ eloping a 
language artb program in bclioolb ma} be, the} are laigel\ identical 
for all groups of children. 

With the dtxclopment of a new philobuph) of eilucaiion iluring the 
hibt two dccadcb there have ariben man} new ternib. Laiujiuufc arts hab 
bupplaiited a number of teriub fornierl} connnon, buch ab Jliiglisli, 
ioniposition anJ )lutoiu, futduiij, foiuuil and jmutwiuil ijranimar, and 
///(* classics. Let us see what this new term implies. 

Language serxeb the cliiKI or the adult in three wa\s. It ib his tool 
fm* learning, either b} ruidiiig or libtening, for thinking, and for telling. 
It ib an important mtu. ^ for ac(|uiring bocial underbtanding and for 
bclf-expresbion. It is not bib onl\ uicnnb for either of these ends, but 
it is one that e\er\ normal perbon hab ai bib dibpuvd and one in which 
lie acquires great skill at an early age. 

Vocabulary at six — When the }oinig child cnterb the first grade he 
liab alread} acquired more bkill in hib Ube of Jie \ernacular than }earb 
of adult stud} of a foreign language will achiexe. He hab a \ocabular) 
uf perliapb tweiit}-fi\e hundred wordb, far more than the average 
atlult uscb in an ordinary da}*b exiieriences. lie can Ube the;ie words 
in sentences of great complexity. He ba}b, "I will go if you want me 
ti)/' using with ea.se the complicated infinitive claube, the correct case 
funub of proiiouiib the irregular \erb, and those coniiectixeb so diffi- 
cult to explain, the preiKJbition and the subordinate conjunction. He 
can use verbs in most of their teiiseb without difiiculty, he gets 
hib teUbc bequenttb correct for the niobt part, he is a past-master at 
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distinguiMiing between acii\c and pa.sM\c meanings, and he makes use, 
without thought, of the iutricacies of EngHsh word order. Not only is 
he able to use iiis huiguage in this fashion, but he takes pleasure and 
satisfaction in doing so. lie talks of what he has done and seen, of \ -hat 
he i*^ going to do, of what he likes, and, in fact, of all the experiences, 
,real or imagined, that he has had. He talks because he wants to say 
thing.s. and he wants to sa\ thing.s because he has had experiencer that 
liave nieanint;; to him. That he has already acquired great skill and 
.satisfaction in using language for self-expression cannot be denied. 

This use of language is not his only one. It is an obvious evidence 
of other ways in which it .ser\es him. He thinks in terms of language, 
and he does this because he has learned to understand it. All the compli- 
cated sentences he makes ha\e had their beginnings in what he has 
heard. Moreu\er, in all jjrobabilit\ this six-year-o! 1 has had experience 
with a more formal kind of language use, reading. He I . liad stories 
read to him, has seen his parents read letters, and perhaps has received 
and "written" (In means of dictating to an older person) letters of his 
own. If he has niuinal curiosity and has had some encouragement he 
nia\ have learned to read "Stop" on the highway, and he may have 
learned to reciJgiii/.e his own name in writing. Up to Uie time he enters 
school he has a feiling that reading has meaning; it tells him what he 
wants to know. The four-\ ear-old who cried because he was the only 
t»ne in the faniih who could not read may ha\e been unique in his grief, 
but he was exhibiting a feeling that is probably common to most chil- 
ilrcn entering scIioijI. that reading is a wa} of finding out things one 
wants to kn >w. 

All ui this learning has been a natural process, based not upon wliat 
ailults think liie child will need to know at some future lime but upon 
the child's own needs as the} ha\e grown out of his experiences. He has 
been happ\ in the learning and in the using of language. These free, 
meaningful exiaiences with the \ernacular may well be considered a 
kc\ to the meamng of the term "language arts." This implies far more 
than facts about language, such as how to read, to spell, to write 
correct stntentvs, or iu pull them apart to sec how^ they are constructed. 
These are merely skills which may or may not be needed for the 
nKaiinigfui usl ol the mother tongue. The art uf using language prop- 
erly ioT underslamling the world about one thru listening, reading, and 
thinking, and for expressing one's own feelings and thought.> in both 
s])eeLh anil writing i.s a broader concept than that implied by the con- 
\enti»jnal list of items referred to above. Moreover, the manner in 
whidi the child cnttring sthoo! has acquired his skill in l.mguage and 
his attitude tt)ward it ofifers an excellent basis on whith to build 
language arts in the ^chool program. To stifle his entluisias^n for self- 
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expression In telling him what to talk or write about; to attempt to 
teach hhn to read beftirc he sense.s a need (or fmdin; nt things from 
books; to insist that he write before he needs to make written records 
for himself oi other persi.n.s, and to supcrimpo.se an\ kind of language 
activity w-itlunit meaning to the chiUl is worse than useless, for it is 
tlcHberatel) defeating the purpo.se of language teaching and crushing 
the natural spontaneou.s use of language, w hich is necessar\ to growth. 

TlIK LANGl AGi: ARTS AS A MKANS FOR rNDKRSTANDINO TUK WIDKR 

WORM) 

Certain agencies, such as the ratlio. the motion picture, and the news- 
paper, tend to brhig the rural child closer to the lives of the people in 
cities, but these agencies t)ften gi\e a distorted view and are at best poor 
substitutes for first-hand contact. He becomes increa.singly dependent 
upon other people, antl hence needs a more thoro understanding of 
his own problems and those of other industrial and social groups. He 
needs to grow into a person who senses first the problems and po.s.sible 
solutions of hi.s own communit\ , ami then thti.se of the wiirUl beyond 
his immediate environment. 

INTKOIUTiON WITH OTIIKK SCHOOL Sl'HJI'XTS 

Language art.s based upon problem .sohing implies, of course, the 
interrelation of social .studies, science, nnisic, art, language, and, in 
fact, all so called specific .subjectniatter areas. The modern school 
accept.s thi.s im))lication. To separate language teaching from other 
phases of the scIukiI prograu i.s artificial. To make it an integral part of 
a problem finding and-soK Jig program i.s to take ad\antage of the 
be.st information we ba\e .»bout the p.s)chology of language develop- 
ment. The problem must be tine of innnediate concern to the child. 
howe\er. H it i.s, no matter what hi.s age le\el i.s, there will be abundant 
need for using all language activities. 

Language use in prima) y gra(lcs~h\ the lower primar\ level.s ilure 
will be nuich telling of experiences, especially in term.s uf what the 
children ha\e .seen antl of what they are doing. Dramatic pla) will be 
an important ft.rn. of language u.se, and can readil) lead into rlnthm.s 
and n.usic. Ther ■ w ill be need for making li.sts of things to do and 
materials needed for the children's own memoranda. Names of per- 
Mms in the group who ha\e certain respon.sibilities will be am.tlier nced 
for simple writing and reading. Notes of thanks or other written 
tonimunication.s io helpcr.s in the .schoul program not immetliately in 
the school will call for .simple corre.sptMulence, dictated b\ the children 
at first, and later written by thenisehes. B> means ol a pniblem clo.sely 
involving: the children them.selves, such as how the family works to- 
gether, or how petiple in the communit\ help each other, there can be 
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built up reading and writiiii; rcadiiu vs »iiul all fc)^^l^ of .sdf-cxpressiun, 
all of which arc basic to lanj^iiajjc arts. 

In the lower clcnicntar\ lc\el.s the problem approach will broaden 
still further the childV outlook and under.standini^ of the world about 
hini. Languaj^^e needs will likewise jjrow in kind and skill. Here such 
a question as the importance of watii to man. the service that trees and 
forests render and man's use of them, or what becomes of the products 
of the farm are challenging,^ questions, appropriate to children of a 
rural community. From the standpoint of language arts they call for 
increased reading for definite purposes, for clearer discussions, for 
reading stories antl poctr\ relatnl to the problem under consideration, 
for simple organization of information found and .subsequent written 
records of it, for dramatization, and for all kinds of oral and written 
accounts of personal reacticins to tht problem at hand. If the problem 
is one of real concern to the child in his present situation, there will 
be an abundance of language need.s. If. on the other hand, the question 
for stud\ i.s Mmiethiiig entiieh unrelated to him. Mich as life in Europe 
in the Middle Ages, language acti\ities a> well as e\erything che 
iinohcd in the i>tud\ will be .superimposed and hence will lose much of 
their significance. 

In up per (fnuiis Slightlx int»rc complicated (|uestions for large units 
uf stiid\. such as how foot! and clothing are pro\ided, how man depends 
up«m aninial.s, what the cit> and country do for each other, and other 
units which gradu.ilh expand the child's liori/on will call for increasing 
language acti\ities. Reading will become more important as a source 
of information, ant! writimr :.Un \ klling, and dramatization will take 
nmn »Ic finite form. Gro*ip planning and exchange of information will 
pnnide for oral e.xprcssitm. clear thinking, and attentixe li.stening. 

As chiklren ad\ance ii iipjicr elcmentar> -grade levels still broado 
concept.s and a larger world open to them. .\ .stud) of how man has 
achieve(i his present .status in tra\eling from pla^ lo place; how he has 
loanud U» maki written retunl'> which make po.s.sible reading materials 
available toila> . how Ik ba-^ learned to make and u.se machipcs and what 
the} do for him- -the.se and main others which .show the .stream of 
inan\s progress up to the time where the children of toda\ join it and 
the general direction in which it appears to be moving will be of vital 
concern U) children in tht upper tlementar\ grades. A more complicated 
stud\ such as these .suggested here will call for increased language 
skills of all .siirts. DrainatiAatioii. oral discu.ssioiis, group planning and 
evaluation, reading, listening, writing of all kinds— in fact, every kind 
of language use will bt needed. In(li\idual reading will take children 
to foreign places and other times and will gi\e them a better under- 
standing of the world in which they live. 



/« hitfJi school— \{ such a program can be carried into the high 
school, whether the various school areas are wholly integrated or 
treated as separate subjects, increasingly more complex language needs 
will arise. A program of skills based upon needs arising from prob- 
lem-solving experiences is sure to provide justifiable teaching materials. 

TIIH NKW APPROACH TO LANCifAGK RKQl'lRKS NKW TKACIIING M.^TlvRIALS 

This new approach to language teaching calls for new kinds of 
materials and for richer experience.^. It cannot be done with a single 
text for reading and one for composition. 

7V;/».^— One tyjx} of experience every school should make use 

(,f is first-hand investigation thru i/ips. This is more difiicult for the 
rural school in some ways than for that of the city, because it is farther 
removed from the centers of industry. HcAvever. there are many trips 
within easy reach of the rural school v.-!:idi should be taken advantage 
of. and many more than a casual glance will reveal. It is no more true 
that rural children know all they can learn about the worid of nature 
and about rural industry than that city children know about life and 
industry of the cities. Then, loo. the rural .school certainly is within 
acces'^i of small towns, if not large ones, where an occasional trip, if 
wisely planned and prepared for. will ofTer rich understandings. Where 
several grad are represented in one schoolroom it is possible to plan 
a single trip for children of various age levels studying difTerent 
problems, so that all may participate in it to advantage. A visit to a 
printing office might .sev\e uppcr-elcmcnlary children studying the 
development of writing, another group working on man*s use of ma- 
chines: or a primary group >tud\ing comnnmity helpers. The grocery 
store might easil be a source of understanding for children learning 
where food eomc'; from and how it is prepared for distribution, for 
vounger one*; finding out about conununity helpers, or for older ones 
making a studv of health agencies directly afTecting theui'^elves. 

Rcfcrcmr books— Anoihcr necessity for such a r^ihool program is 
many reference book*; and material>. not limUcil to oirvchlyaiias. It 
is not the purpose of this discussion to take uo the UiriJter of school 
hnance, but because any proposed program teachii^g mu<i recognize 
material limitations of the school, it is ueces>ar\ to face t{ic r?al prob- 
Inn of providing reference materiaU and bf)oks f(»r individual leisure 
reading. 

In its final anaKsis this is probabK a problem of community and state 
education. When a board of education, a neighboriiood of tax|)aycrs. 
or a group of lawmakers becomes aware of a real need in the educa- 
tional program, it will make a great effort to provide funds for satisfy- 
mgthat need. The problem apfiroacb to all .school work, if the problems 
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are closely related to the life of children, will of necessity take the 
school into the coninnniity and hring the conininnity into the school. 
By so doing there is every prohahility that, given time, there will he a 
material response to the need for additional funds for hooks, art sup- 
I)Iies, simple musical instruments, tools, and wood for huilding. Until 
that need is recognized, at least hy the hoard of education and to a 
considerahle degree hy the cor/ununity, oth;r ways of meeting the 
deficiency must be sought. 

Free Hifl/mn/— Most state educational departments ojXirate circulat- 
ii^ libraries of both reference materials and books for individual leisure 
ri-ading for all grade levels. The charge for the.se is usually just enough 
to cover cost of transportation. .-\ surprising amount of free informa- 
tional material may be had by writing to private industrial concerns. 
Incidentally, this sort of material offers an excellent opportunity to 
older children for evaluation of advertising. Other advertising material, 
both that appearing in magazines and that sent free upon request, is 
often of value. Finally, and of e.\trenic importance, i.s tlie wisdom of 
buying with whatever funds are available for te.xt and reference books, 
single copies of as many books as can be purchased rather than several 
duplicates. If the state te.xtbook requirements are such that it can be 
nianaged, getting each child to buy a difTerent book, whether for indi- 
vidual reading or for factual materials, is superior to each buying the 
.same book. One small-town .school in the west, when tax funds 

for supplementary materials vanished, with tlie consent of children and 
parents, sub.stituted a smnll library fee fir-' for English te.\tbook , 
later for social science books, and finally r practically all te.xts in 
the elementary and secondary .school. These fees made po.ssible the 
building up of an excellent supply of supplementary materials of all 
-sorts, not ju.st books. Then when .school funds became normal again, 
the community and board of education were eager to allow additional 
money from tax rcvemsc because they had seen the need and arlvantage 
of such an expenditure. 

Till- IM.ACi: OI- .Sl'KCllMC SKILLS IN Till- .MGDl-R.V SCHOOL 

In such a language arts program as is being carried on in the modern 
scImoI. what become of the specific skills, such as spelling, capitaliza- 
tion, punctuation, parts ^f speech and grammatical constructions, 
which heretofore have been considered a necessary [art of language 
teaching? The modern school does not in any way deny them a place, 
altho the exact time when they will be taught may be' rlifTerent from' 
that of the fon .1 subjectmatter school. If some of the things English 
teachers have long believed important do not appear as needs m a rich 
cxiwrience program where children and teachers are alert to all forms 
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of language usage, then it seems logical to suppose that those elements 
really should not be taught. We have included them in the i)ast because 
we assumed that the\ were needed. If experiences show that they are 
not. let them give way to things which are of use. 

If specific Items are taught as the need for them becomes evident to 
both teacher and pupil, learning will be more effective for two reasons. 
In the first place the child's own attitude will have a good effect nyiou 
the learning process. We learn more reaoily the skills we wish to have 
than we do tho.se superimposed by another. Reading readiness makes 
for pleasure and satisfaction, and these in turn make for voluntary 
practise and faster, more effective leariiing. The same is true for otht. 
language skills. The time to teach the spelling of particular words, 
writing forms, organixation. and parts of speech, if they are to ])e 
taught, is when the child has need of them. 

La}i(jua(jc needs for age /ctr/^— The experienced teacher, to be sure, 
can predict with considerable assurance that certain language noeds 
will arise with eertain age levds. Most children can neither read nor 
write before entering school. Often in the first year, and almost in- 
\ariabh during the second, in a rich program considerable drive for 
reading will l-c developed naturally. It is usually s.ife to assume, also, 
that with children ten and eleven years old there will be need for help 
with certain composition forms, such as writing conversations, or 
distinguishing between eommon and prot)er nouns. Most seventh- 
graders will require help with the use of pronouns and with using 
quotations. The need for such help that will arise does not mean, 
however, that these topics should be taught before the need is evident. 
If the school program is challenging to the child, artificial stimulus 
will not be iiecessarv and the teacher can well afford to wait until the 
4|uestion arises naturally. 

The time element A .second reason that learning based upon felt 
needs is effective is that there is no chance for loss thru carry-over, 
because the learning oceiirs when it is wanted. Tlu* }Oungster may not 
ciiinpletelv learn the thing at hand vv.ih the first e.xperience, but to do 
so is not a natural wav of learning. Any course of study in language 
or in anv other skill which is organized around the plan of placing 
specific skills once and ^i)T all time in certain grade levels, and having 
taught them there, assuming that they will not need to be taught 
again, is uiisouiuL The learning process, especially involving habits 
and skills, does not progress in such a manner. 

II.I.rSTRATUiNS OF 1. V.N'(irA(.K DRVKI.OPMIv.N'T TIIRl* ACTIVITIES 

A few illustrations of how language arts develop in a problem situ- 
ation may be useful. These should not be taken as a pattern, but 
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merely as illuslralivc of the kind of learning situations which may 
arise from this newer method of approach. 

Early settlers— A fourth-grade group in a small Midwestern town 
liad decided to iind out about the people in the community: where 
they had come from, why they had come, how they had made 
journey, and what had happened to them Iv^tween the time of their 
arrival and the present. After dJ^^cussing together ways of finding out 
these things, most of the children began by asking at home about their 
own families and interviewing neighbors whom they knew well. Almost 
every child came back with a story to lell. One had a diary to read 
which his great-granchnother had kept while making her trip from 
Xew England in a covered wagon. Another had a story of her great- 
gran^'/ather who had deserter' the German army to follow his sweet- 
heart to America, and of liis search for her in a foreign country 
where both were unfamiliar with the language and customs of the 
|H:ople. Others tokl of ancestors who had .settled in the state to furtlier 
the cause of Nortli and South before the Civil War. The h»re of a 
rich farming comnumity had more recently brought others from 
foreign countries and from less fertile parts of the UnJted States. 

These stories called for further talking, with adults and for reading 
to ijnd out more about life in the states and hi the pans of the vvorl'i 
from which these people had come. Original storic*^ were written, 
*>ong.s were learned, and some children expressed their feeling for 
immigrants and pioneers in original vcr>e and rlnthms. Interest in 
foreign language was developed until a few hildren began to learn 
German from parents or grandparents. The hardships of the pioneer 
Were related iii their discussion tu tlk pre,>ent difficulties of drought, 
(hist storm, pest, and flood with which the cliiklren were personally 
familiar. Much certive writing came from such thinking. Finally 
plans were made 4or a dramatization sliouing the earl\ settlement of 
the conimuiiity. The play was planned, written, ai.d produced by the 
children, and songs and folk dances of the early days were used. The 
entire study was vital to the children, wa.s rich in developing social 
understanding, and called for more real langiit^ge art than any teacher 
would have dared to demand. 

llousin(;--An older group in ',ie .same school chose to study the 
problem of liuiisiiig as it directl> aflTected their coniiminit). They began 
by setting up what they eventually agreed woiikl be desirable and 
rea.-»onal)le minimum liousisig standards fur peopie in the United States. 
This required much discussion, obser\ atioii, and group plaiiiiir/T, Their 
iu\t step w?s the decision that they wouki make a survey of their 
«own to deleriiiiiie exactly what the housing conditions were. This 
involved Working out ^ simi)le (piestioimaire uliicli could be easily 
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checked. Eacli pupil agreed to take a certain section of the towi: and 
to interview all huuseholders in that section. This, the ch:i Iren saw. 
would call for a simple explanation, not stereoty|)cd. of the purpose 
of the call, for extreme courtesy, and for clear speech. On an average, 
nearly thirt\ such calls were made by each pupil, which meant thirty 
different experiences in purposeful oral expression. 

When the can\as.s was completed, results were tabulated and sum- 
marized antl fnulings were analyzed for meaning. The findings were 
startling in many respects. The entire survey was then put into well- 
urganizcd. permanent written furni. Meanwhile the local business men s 
club asked the pupils to meet with them at lunchon to tell of the 
survc\. By division of labor, a report was made, followed by informal 
discus.siun in which pupils and men took part equally, in an earnest 
attempt U) lind out what local conditions were and what could be done 
to unpro\e them. Aside from the su^^ial 'uidrrstandings gained by both 
children and aduh> and the subsequent changes which resulted, unusual 
laniiua*;c learnings of almost every sort took place. 

Man\ niudcrn schuuls can point to similar experiences in connection 
with the api^ruath Ut language development thru problems. These two 
problems are not unique. 



There arc two yjhases of language arts that may not be covered b\ 
such a i>n)blcm ai)ijroach. One is the matter of creative writing; and 
the other, that i;f individual fret choice reading, reading for pleasure 
rather than as a definite means of getting inforn'.atiun. It is possible 
that these two phases of language arts ma\ receive sufficient encourage- 
ment that lhe\ will grow out of such a progran;. hut if they do not. the\ 
nni'^t be i)rovided for otherwise. 

Many modern scho(»lj> make i)ro\isiuns for individual reading In 
setting asiile in the schoul program certain time designated as '1ibrar\ 
hours*' or "free reading time." Whether this is regularly scheduled is 
«>f course of little importance, hut it is important that diere 'dk. time 
ill the school day for it. that guidance be given in the selection of books, 
and that some time h^ given to group sharing of books discovered. 
Iuij(j\meiit of books and the habit of reading for pleasure cannot be 
cle\elo]jed without a time for reading. Tndividiial abilities, interests, 
autl tastes must be considered and de\ eloped thru teacher guidance 
l>his pleasurable reading on the part of the pupils. Books must be 
a\ailable and the teacher niuvt know them, .\gain, ten different bool,.- 
are far superior to ten copies of the same book. 

Creative writing is likely to need as much deliberate fostering as 
individual reading. especiall\ with older children, who too often have 
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been given a wrong appranch to it. Sclf-cxprcssion thru language is 
a natural activity; thru writing it can be an added source of satisfac- 
tion, for writing allows time for careful and beautiful expression. 
Not all the children will be writers of poetry or even verse, but all 
children, given the right approach and encouragement, may get much 
satisfaction from the simple medium of writing. 

Before a child can do creative writing he nuist, of course, have 
had experiences to draw from. He is having these all the time but they 
may be more meager than those of his playmates. There are other 
experiences which he could have if his powers of observation were 
fully developed. He might watch the robin getting worms for the young 
birds' breakfast. He could watch his dog go to sleep if he realized there 
was anything there which might be worth seeing. To inspire the child 
to self-expression thru creative writing the teacher often needs to help 
him see ^-hat goes on around iiim or to reali^* that tliat which he 
has seen is worth writing about. What he s remembering or 
thinking about he probably will enjoy relating lo others. It may be, 
however, that he needs additional rich experiences to draw fron'i for 
creative verbal expression. If this is so, if his experiences are too 
meager to give him any driv* for «self-expre.ssion, then the teacner 
nuist see that rich ones are provided. Watching a wind or rain ; a pet 
rabbit eating cPTots; a trip to the woods; watching a team pulling a 
heavy load— all sorts of things may serve as stinuili for writing. In 
rural conununiiics the whole world of nature may serve. 

Once again, time nuist be allowed for the actual writing and children's 
sliaring of what they have written. For this a flexible schedule is good. 
One cannot always be certain that he will be able to do creative writing 
at a specified time; so many schools wisely set aside time designated as 
a laboratory hour or work period, which children may use in any 
number of ways depending upon their particular needs. It may be a 
time for cither individual rcJing or creative writing, or it may include 
other activities which are not too noisy to be disturbing to others. 
Whatever plan best fits the particular school is the one to use, but 
some provision nmst be made. 

There are various devices often used lo stinuilate writing. Some of 
these are the school magazine or newspaper, or even a book of student 
writing. While these may serve as a framework for creative expression, 
they should l)e considered merely that and no more. One does net buy 
a picture because he has a frame, but rather uses a frame because he 
w-ants to preserve or show a picture to advantage. The school publica- 
tion should never be considered an end in itself or used as a device lo 
force writing, but should be merely a means of preserving or exhibiting 
good writing. Children should not be led to write in order that the 
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magazine or book may ha\». .something in it, or, worse yet, that the 
child should have something in the book. There must be a more sincere 
motive than that if writing is to have sincerity and value. 

Such a language arts program the modern school fosters, one based 
ui)on needs growing out of experiences in problem solving, with addi- 
tional provision for creative writing and individual reading. That it 
lakes \Niser leaching is undeniable. That it requires more work on the 
part of the teacher is doubtful, because the load of motivation is 
assumed by the pupils themselves and because there is no loss from 
carry-over. That it is in keej)ing with a social philosophy of a demo- 
cratic sociel) is believed, and that it will continue to spread to schools 
thruout the entire country is hoped. 
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Chapter IV 

NEWER TYPES OF INSTRUCTION IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 

Helen Heffernan 



ERIC 



pROM TiiK 1I.MK a child is born and continuing thriiout life, he is 
constantl) cunfruntcd with the necessity of niaki.,^ adjustments to 
his natural and sucial environment. The school exists to help children 
to make increasingl\ Uture etTecti\e adjustments to nature and to other 
human beings. Sucial studies and sci'M^^'e, therefore, occupy a unique 
place in the curriculum because the entire content nnist center around 
either natural pheuumena or the acti\ities, achievements, and aspirations 
of mankind. The language arts — reading, oral and written expression, 
writing, and si)clling- <:\ulved out of man' need to communicate with 
others, mathematics w because of man's need to carry on quantita- 
tive relationships in his cummercial enterprises, even nnisic. art, and 
literature develoi)ed, to a great extent, because of man's need to give 
expression, in a wa} which would be understandable to his fellows, to 
his esthetic striving toward the unattainable. 

The whole school program has rundamenlally a social purpose. 
Jiverything included in it nnist ha\e social value because society, which 
established and maintains the schuul as one of its indispensable social 
in>titutions, is concerned primatil} that the school function to produce 
the highest t\pe of citizenship. In a democracy the school nuist func- 
tion to leenforce the ideals of justice, liberty, and equality upon which 
our society is built. The purposes of all education and the purposei> ^f 
social studies ter^chiug are s\uonymous. The emphasis upon social 
studies in the modern curriculum, therefore, is easily defensible. 

TIIK rURPOSK OF TKACIUNG SOCIAL STUDIES 

The social studies program aims to help children to experience ef- 
fective social li\ing in their present relationship as the best possible 
preparation for efTective social lixing in adulthood. Desirable social 
bciiavior is the product of adequate knowledge abuut the world of men 
and their afTairv deep and sympathetic lut.Tests in their welfare, ideals 
of social justice for all mankind, and a thoro understanding of the 
technics of cooperation b) means of which human beings achieve their 
muiual goals. 

The last decade has witnessed tremendous progress in the develop- 
ment of a functioning citizenship. Teachers have been challenged to 
accept a dynamic social theory and to make the school serve as an 



clTccti\L' iiistniiiiciil in helping hriiiy abuut sucial progress. In recent 
>car.s, the attcnliun ut all thinking pcuplc has been fucubcd upon tiic 
.slcadil) incrcabing indiibtriali/atiun uf uiir sucict) due to science tind 
teclniulug). The niaLliinc has brought about an almost unbelitvable iti- 
crease in capacity to produce. From a social point of \ie\v the signifi- 
cant question ari.^cs, Will this increa.sed capacit} for production operate 
fur the welfare of all mankhid? In a democratic societ} established 
upon the ideals of libert\, ju.stice, and equality, there can be only one 
answer. Numerous rucent studies' have pri)ve(l that our available re- 
sources and abilit) to produce goods and services are suflfi.' " Mt to 
guarantee a high .standard of li\ing foi all. liconomists are pomting 
out the nccessit) of redesigning our economic system to p»" " !e for 
the needs of all the people ratli,-r tha*! for the profit and privilege of 
a tew. I£ducatioii must make its contribution by putting young people 
in pus.ses.siuii of the facts coiice iiiiig the problems confronting the 
presentda) world and lieip tliei.i tu de\elop such attitudes of social 
justice that will nuike them eag^r iO participate wMtli civic competency 
in tlwt orderh reconstruction of our iii.stitutioiis es.seiitial to meet 
emergent needs. 

luery teaclier has the (jpportunit\ inherent in the kind of social ex- 
periences pro\ ided for the children in the classroom to make a signifi- 
cant contribution tu a Hjciet} in which iiidifTereiice is replaced by con- 
Lcrii, prejudice In understanding, and igiioraiiLc b} knowledge. Every 
teacher ma\ pla) a large or a .small part in accordance with his own 
understanding and idealism. 



As new needs emerge in a changing society, the curriculum must be 
coiistaiitl) reorganized in terms of tlie.se social demands, oocial studies 
represents a dynamic rather than a static bod^ )f knowledge; there- 
fore, the curriculum must be kept flexible and adaptable to the needs 
of each particular community and group of children. 

An analysis of recent o irses of study from progressive school sys- 
tems reveals some definite trends in the .social studies curriculum of 
tremendous significance in realizing our basic purposes. Of these trends, 
.seven merit further anahsis. The .social .studies curriculum is placing 
increjising emphasis 0*1 : 

1. The selection of significant unit> of experience which will help to give 
children an understanding and appreciation of presentday society. 

2. The selcclion of unitA of e.\perien*.e v>hith contribute to the pui poses of 
society in maintaining the schooK 

3. The development i>l tcchni*.b of instruction that promote the spirit of 
democracy. 

4. The organismic concept of the nature of learning. 

» I^b. Harold. au»l others. The Chart of Vlcnly. New York ; Viking PresSr 1935. 180 p. 
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5. The devolopniciital needs of children. 

0. The provision of the widest range <n meaningfnl first-hand experiences 
available in the commnnity. 

7. The provision of rich vicarious experiences thrn adcqnate bnpplementary 
hooks and other visnci and auditory aids to learning. 

iixt^eneuces related to eontemporary ///<^— Curriculuni-niakcrs show 
an increasing recognition of the responsibility of the school to prepare 
children to live in a progressing world. The task of selecting more 
significant units of experience has required the correlative responsibility 
of eliminating those units less likely to contribute significantly to the 
attainment of the social goals of American life. The necessary reor- 
ganization is taking place firsi, by the elMiiination of those aspects of 
racial culture which are either too rem .te in time and place or which 
lack elements sufficiently similar to modern living to contribute vitally 
to an understanding of contemporary social life, and secondly, by the 
elimination of repetition of learning units. 

Many topics have remained in the curriculum because they concern 
interesting, eolorful, and romantic cuUures rather than because they 
eontribute to the child's understanding of his own society. Many of 
the learnings which doubtless accrue from these topics might be ob- 
tained in more meaningful relationships in some other units. The in- 
tensive study of the Eskimos would be generally accepted as a case 
in point. 

A definite trend is discernible to eliminate the repetition of American 
history units which has burdened the curriculum in the past. A sequence 
of units is presented which provides an elementary survey of American 
ways of living. These units contain the geography, history, and science 
neeessary to understand how man has learned to supply his funda- 
mental needs. The scope of the learning units selected for the ele- 
mentary school to he found in man's attempt to satisfy fiis basic 
wants ; in his efforts to make his physical world yield him a living, in 
the activitie.s in which human beings have engaged for group welfare in 
producing, consuming, transporting, and merchandising goods; in man's 
need of c/)niniunication which expresses itself in language, number, 
and writing; and in man's interpretation of his emotional and spiritual 
exi)eriences in music, art, literature, and rhythmics. 

The newer courses of study show a courageous selection of those 
areas of human activity which will yield rich returns in the under- 
standing of children regarding the society in which they must "Hve, 
move, and have their being." Even more courage is needed to break 
traditional patterns which do not contribute richly to such under- 
standing. 

Experiences contributing to the democratic ideals— A good citizen 
is one who can adjust himself happily and successfully to the world 
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in wliich lie lives and who can contribute intelligently to its progressive 
iniprovemeiu. A social studies curriculum which perpetuates the Amer- 
ican way of life and which realizes these qualities of dynamic citizen- 
ship nnist center around units of experience of challenging interest in 
the "here and now/' The acceptance of this concept has added tre- 
mendous vitality and reality to the types of learning units included. 

Experiences promoting the spirit of democracy — Children come by 
the attitudes, understandings, and appreciations necessary for partici- 
pation in constructive social life by actually living in a social situaHon. 
The ideal for the classroom is that it shall provide the conditions of a 
minhture democracy where children can develop independence ; can 
grow in power to meet problems intelligently ; can learn to make wise 
choices, accept respousibility. cooperate, respect the rights and opinions 
of others, be tolerant, reserve judgment until all the evidence is con- 
sidered, cliallenge dubious statements, respect expert opinion — in a 
word, acquire those characteristics essential to eflfective citizenship in 
a democratic society. 

The democratic living to^^ether of child; en in a cb*^sroom where there 
is sufficient freedom to permit the per.sonality of children to develop 
is the best safeguard for the perpetuation of the democratic spirit. In 
the classroom where children work on large group endeavors, ability 
to work together with a minimum of friction emerges as one of the 
important outcomes of the learning experience. The social studies pro- 
gram provides the laboratur} in which self-cuntrol. responsibility, and 
cooperation have an opj)ortunity for development. 

Experiences uased on the ncxver concept of the nature of learning — 
Recent courses of study give evidence of an acceptance of a newer 
concept of the nature of learning. The mechanistic ps}Ciiology viewed 
learning as the establishment of habits thru the repetition of the 
stimulus-response pattern. The organismic point of view interprets 
learning as the interaction of tlie individual and his eiuironment in 
the process of which both are being modified. The individual responds 
to his environment ns a total organism. In making his environment 
meet hi.s needs and liesires, the individv.al is stimulated to purposeful 
action, to planning, tu executing, and to evaluating. In the process, the 
information and the attitudes the individual accepts become a part of 
the organism and form the basis of his learning in other situations. 
In \iew of this interpretation uf the learning process, education must 
help children to have significant experiences. In the process of select- 
ing vital activities, education is drawing more and more upon the life 
of the community. 

Experiencis based upon the developmental needs of children — Newer 
courses of stud} are attempting to begin with the child at his level of 
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maturation in arranging the sequence of major learnings. There is an 
effort manifested to appeal to the interests of children and to ser»e 
their immediate needs, there is a recognition of individual variation in 
interests, needs, and capacity to learn ; there is an effort to analyze the 
social concepts in specific learning units and to a^'just these to the 
level of development. The trend is toward more ^nd more careful 
analysis of learning units to provide for continuous, consecutive, and 
cumidative growth at each maturity level. 

Learning based upon first-hand experiences — ^Units of work in social 
studies are beginning with first-hand contacts with the realities of the 
child's social life. Out of these first-haiul experiences, problems are 
raised and ({uestions are asketl. In an attempt to satisfy genuine in- 
terests and needs, the child gains a wider perspective, more pene- 
trating understanding, deeper appreciations, and is led on to othe 
valuable social experiences in a realistic way. 

Lear 'ling based upon extensive vicarious experiences — The social 
studies unit provides for rich, vicarious experiences thru reading a 
wide variet\ of material adapttnl to the individual child s level of 
abilit\. It utilizes such visual aids as pictures, slicks, and motion pic- 
tures in extending the chikPs experience. The phonograph and radio 
serve as auditory aids in enriching the program. 

The child is gi\en much opportunity to clarify hi> concepts thru 
nian\ different fortiir. of expression such as construction, drawing, 
])ainting. modeling, dramatization, inu^ic, and ain other means by 
which hi.s experiences may become vital and meaningful to him. 



In a recent \earbook* of the Department of Supervisors and Di- 
rectt*r.^ of Instruction, the widespread interest thruout the nation in 
cnrriciihmi-making is eniphasi/.ed in this statement : 

. . . the prt Meins of curriciiliini dcvclopnicnt are being attacked sys- 
tematica! I \ along a widely spread front. F.specially is tliis true of the 
larger coinnninities. Organized ciirriciiltnii development programs are 
nt)\v 1 luler way in well nver seven-tenths of th^ cities of above 25.000 
pnptdation. whereas slightly less than half an<l exactly a third of the 
school systems serving coniininiities of 5.000 to 25,000 and helow 5.000 
respectively, report e<l such enterprises. 

Ob\iousl\, less effort is being directed to the problem in rural areas, 
althu the same \earbook rejjorts "statewide programs of curriculum 
development — of widel\ uirxing degrees of magnitude"* as being in 
process in thirty-two states. 

* Joint Committee un CurjruuUim. Dcpnrtntcnt of Supervisors and Dirccturs of Instruc- 
tion and the Society f < r Curricnhim Study. The Chanutng Curriculum, New York. D, 
A ppleton -Century Co.. 1937. p. 1-2. 
p. 4. 
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From tlic puiiil uf \ic\\ uf the rural educator, ilic curriciiliuii iiialcri- 
alb * prepared by the rural leacliefb uf Saiiia Barbara Cuuiil}', under the 
guiilance of a sialT uf curricuhini cuiiMiltaiils from Stanford Univer- 
.sity and the local director of rural education, may ser\e as a type of 
development promising a i)rogra:n better adapted to the needs of 
leaclit'r.s in rural schools. 

In an iniroductor} chapter, the place of education in a democratic 
.societ}, the nature of the imli\idual ami the learning process, the aim 
uf education, and the inii)lication.s of purposeful acti\ity are succinctly 
defined. Following the technic dcvehped in the Virginia Course of 
Study,* the Santa Barbara rural teachers set up an organization of 
scujK* and setpience of learning experiences. The scope attemjUs to de- 
fine die ba^ic functions of human li\ing ui-, (1) developing and con- 
str\ing human resources, (2) dc\ eloping, e«>nser\ing, and intelligently 
utilizing non lunnan resources, (3) producing, ilistrilniting, and con- 
Muuiiig goods and .scr\ices, {A) conmnniicating , (5) transporting; 
(6) recreating and pla\ing, {7 i expres.sing and .sati.sfung spiritual 
and esthetic nced.s, tjrgaui/.ing and gtj\crning, (9) providing for 
education. 

An integrating theme i.s e.stahli.slied for the le\el of the elementary 
school priniar\, intermediate, and upper grades with problems, ac- 
li\ilies, «uid malerial.s related to the iteui.s of the scope as suggested In 
the integrating then»e fur each le\el. The organization of these materials 
on the ba,Ni.s uf niaiurit\ le\el.s rather than grades suggests their adapta- 
tion in rural .school situ«uions of three or more teachers. The material 
adapts itself to organizing iu.structiuii in three groups. The problem of 
the one and two teaeliei .selujtjl i.s treated briefl) and wmII be discussed 
further in this chapter. 

'JMie integrating themes .set up it\ the Santa Barbara group give a 
to the probleni.s, a<.ti\ itie.s, *uid materials utilized at each level. The 
integrating themes are stated as follows: 

rrimary Icivl: niurc clTcctivcl> in tliC child's iiiiiiiediatc and cx- 

iMudii)^ ciuiriMiiitciit iltoua, ^^liuul, iicij^iiNurliuud, and (.oiiiiiuiiiit} ) tliru par- 
licipaiion in avjMltes iiuohcd in Larrjii.i;: niit tlic ha ic functions of liuniaj 
living. 

Jiitirmtiiiatt ^radi Living; more effectively in a changing world and 

iiii(lerstan<Ilii)4 It ihrii lhic^ti)4allii)4 niaii'.s rclation.sliip to lii.s pli}sical environ- 
ment, lonipariiij^ and ^^aaraAting oiir nicrea^nig luutrul uf the en\irunnicnt with 
ihe *«impler adjustment leclniic.s uiilized hy people of simpler cultures. 

f 'tPi'r tirade /i*e/. r«aining increasing effectiveness in carrying out tlie basic 
functiuiis of ' 4an lunig iliru dc\eluping the alnlit> and desire tu react to the 

* Santa Hnrbnru Counl> iCnlifonnu) Dcjxirtmcnt of Kducation Hullctin 13, ScpUmbcr 
1. 1937. (Mimoo.) 
Part I — Curriculum MatcriuU. Prinmry Level. 189 p. 
I'Hrt !! — Curriculum Materials. !ntermc<liulc Level. 210 p. 
part !!! — Curriculum Materials. Upper Grade Level. 174 p. 

^ Hail, Sidney H. : Peters. D. W. : and Caswell, H. L. Procedurea for Virninia State 
Curriculum l*ro{fram. Vol. 15. Uichmond, VirKinia; Slale Doard of Education, July 1932. 
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lotal eiivironmciu according lo a pailcrii vvliicli is based upon: (I) an adequate 
undcrsiandiiig and appreciaiion of scieiilific principles and uielliods involved, 

(2) an luidersianding of the resuliing increased possibiliiies of conirol; and 

(3) « .dcrsianding of resulting rapidily of change. 

In Jiis program, each teacher is left to develop the '*iiiiit of work" 
to be im»'ertakeii with a ixirticuliir group of children, but extensive 
lists of problems, activiti<'S, and materials are provided. It is suggested 
that in developing a unit, teachers give consideration to the following 
factors: *'the significant i)ast experiences of pupils; their present domi- 
nant interests; the jxist experiences and present interests of the teach- 
er; the .social demands of the school; and the adequacy of the en- 
vironment in supplying, stinnilating, and enriching experiences within 
the area of the proposed unit of work." 

A list of ''inclusive units" and "limited units" suggests suitable 
units on each level. On the primary level, examples of complete units 
include how the community workers help each other, how the familv 
lives at home, life on a farm, and Hfe in a non-iiKlustrial community. 
More limited units .suggested are: food workers in our community; 
how iiwil is carried to us; how farmers help us; how the community 
protects the faniih ; the postman; a .study of a market; the grocery 
store ; the bakery. 

On the intermediate level, inclusive unit.s suggested are: how man 
has improved his life thru intelligent use of natural resources; life in 
Santa Barbara in grandfather's time as contrasted with life here to- 
day; life in early California; a study of shelter; a study of foods; a 
study of clotliin^, ; life of the Santa Barbara Indians; how our Mexi- 
can neigliburh li\e as contrasted with our way of living. Subsidiary 
units sucrgested aic. how the pion-ers moved westward; fruit industry 
of California; stud} of development in communication; study of de- 
velopment in transportation, a study of weather; and man's \\?x: of 
the forests. 

On the upper-grade levels, the following inclusive units are sug- 
gested : how does science change the way we live in Santa Barbara, in 
the v^'orld; how man's life has been changed thru increasing use of 
power; and a study of world trade. Subsidiary units suggested are: 
how science changes the .way we transport ourselves and our goods; 
how modern transportation and machinery affect the way we play; 
and how modern transportation affects our way of living. These recom- 
mended lists are followed with specific .suggestions for the preparation 
of a unit. 

PROBLKMS <NV01.VKI) IN' ADAPTING CrRRICULUM TO TUK 
N'KKDS OK TUK SMALL RURAL SCHOOL 

The '^•itire school system presents no situation in which it is more 
difficult to make satisfactor> curriculum adjustment than in the small 
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one- and two-tcachcr rural school. The social studies curriculum for 
Miiall rural schools must he designed in terms of functional needs. The 
curriculum-maker must focus attention on the prohlem of the teacher 
confronted with a group ranging in age from .six to sixteen years, 
ranging in level of development from earl\ childhood to adolescence. 
In the past, thou>.uuls of harrass^d and dissatisfied teachers have at- 
tempted to guide the education of rural children directed hy a cur- 
riculum pattern designetl to meet the organization of a city school 
system. In the interests of children, teacht»s, and rural life itself, 
rural educators must concentrate their efforts upon developing a cur- 
riculum which considers the interests ul needs of country children, 
the c(Kicati\e resources t)f the rural comnnmit\, anti at the same time 
the instructional prohlems inherent in the rural school. Such a cur- 
riculum would include 'a) a technic for stuck ing the pupil group in 
a Muall rural school to determine interests and needs as a hasis for 
the selection of major units of learning in which the entire group may 
profitahK engage, (h) a Pexihie organization of units selected on the 
basis of definite criteria, (c) a suggested plan for the organization of a 
unit of work around a common center of interest to meet the dexelop- 
mental needs of all the children in the school; and (d) a plan for a 
cunuilative cxpvrience record to guarantee continuity of the educa- 
tiunal program in a design of educative experiences planned in terms 
of an eight-year span. 

Educational dUujnosk In this relation, a word should he said con- 
cerning the \aluc of as complete an educational diagnosis of each in- 
dividual child as the facilities of the school can provide. The value of 
know^ing everything possible about the child, his biological dcxelop- 
ment, his intellectual and cultural background, his out-of-school in- 
terests, his personal and social problems, cannot be overestimated in 
planning the educational program to which he will be exposed by the 
school. We need to understand the nature of the organism. As we study 
individual children we come to realize the extent of the discrepancies 
to be found in the growth patterns and the impossibility of "drixing 
children abreast over .standardized roads of learning/* 

The scope of the citrricidii w—Thc school should reflect the life of 
the society of which it is a part. The various aspects of human ex- 
perience in that society ma\ be looked upon as basic human needs. 
Basic human needs do not change : they are not variable but arc f inula- 
mental, contimiing and constant. In selecting major units of work 
around which to t .iit the school experience of the child, the curricu- 
lum maker ma\ well be guided by these inunutabU human needs. Edu- 
cation is designed to help indi\iduals to participate in the institutions 
of society in such a wa\ as to guarantee the preservation and progres- 
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sivc iiiiprovciiicnt of that socict) and tlio most coiiiploto .self-realiza- 
tion possible for the intli\iihial. The units selected should de\elop un- 
derstanding and a sense of re.spon.sihilit) tt)\var(l the MKial organiza- 
tions in which the individual lives. The items in the scope suggested hv 
the Santa Barbara Curriculum Materials furnish a clue to the type of 
units which will proba;;!} pro\itle (or etlucati\e cxj)cricnccs to meet 
the needs of cb.ildrcn representing the wide range of ;:\nturity and 
progress found in the rural school. 

//*///// h a unit of 7cork' -Our nt)mcnclature may need clarification. 
The terms "units of work/' "activities/' and "areas of experience" 
are widd\ usi The significant consideration is the concept of a unit 
as an experience which challenges interest, stinuilates curiosity, re- 
quires probleni'Sohing, pro\ides opportunity (or creative cudeavon 
and is so rich in content that it cuts acrivss several fie* h of human 
knowledge such as histon, geograpln, science, literature, nusic, and 
art. and in\ol\es e\tensi\e t)pportmiit\ (or the use of the major skills 
such as readiiig, writing, spelling, and nund)er. In a recent publica- 
tion* the unit of work is defined as . . all of the activities and cv- 
periences tti \vluue\er nature that are in\ol\ed in the eooperati\c in- 
vestigation of some important aspect of social life, . . 

Ideally, the curriculum of the future will consist of areas of ex- 
perience suflicienth real ami \ital to the child so that he progressively 
grows in power to meet his problems in a realistic wa_\. If the learning 
situatit)n is rich ah)Ut;li. diiKIren of \<n-\ing ages and abilities will find 
oppor* inity t(» tvuike contributions to wortlu group purposes. 

Criima for the sclcttiojt ami ci'alulion of units of ^iK^ork — Criteria 
for the selection and e\aluatii»n of units of work lia\e been suggested 
by man\ authorities.' A brief restatement of the more important of 
these criteria will Hi\e .is .1 guide in the selection of the units of work 
for the small rural sc1i(H)1: 

1. Tlie unit be (Iom.|> related u* the iInM*> life and utilize tlic re- 

NoiiwN of hi> iniincdiatc ciivironiiieiit 

1 The iniit sluMihl iiuiiivc aNpcUs t*f life of tiiinlaiiiciital nmtcin|H»rar\ '^ift- 
iiiricaiicc and should lca»: to a lir»*a»lciic»l M»dal tmllodk. an invrca>cd Micial 
iiNlkd)t. am! to the ilcvel »pinciit .if prupcr Mnial o iucpts 111 the major ficUU 
t>f Ininian cjulcavor. 

The I lit >honUl lie within the range of the diiytrent iiiiereNts represented 
h\ the levels of (levelopnient in the gronp to iiiMirc Micce'^s. 

4. Tiic unit should provid'^ -ipportunitv for aUnal lir^-t liand c\periciues ami 
rich \icarions c\perieiue> fl»»*. materials adapteil to the varic<l readme ahtlitio 
in the gronp. 



* Teachern* OuttU to Child D* tiloftmittt - Manual for KtiuUrnaritn and rnmaru TrarhcrH 
CompiM by Slalc CurruulMtn Ctimnii^iMun. Sturamenlo. Cnlifornin Slnlc Depftrlmont of 
K«iucntion. 1030. |». 25. 

* Curriculum Making in an Klrmrntary School, lAnctAn Klemonlnry School Slaff, ToachoM 
CoHeRC. Columbia Unlvcrslly. IJoston . Ginn and Company, 1027. Chnplcr UI. 
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5. The iiiiii shuiiM ]iri>vi«lc ui*|<wriuiulv iiuiii\ kinds of iinr.viilual c]ulca\ur 
aiul group acii\il\« micIi draiii.aiic.ilii<ii, JravMu^, |Miiiiiiig« cuii&lnicling, niudcl- 
itig, creative iiin>ic, etc. 

0. The mill shuiiltl .siinntlaic crilital ihiiikiiig a> cxidciaed liy recogiiilloii 
ui prub' li\ ihi'ir more ihuiighllul and pciiclraim^ cuiiMderaiioii. and I>.\ 
gniwlh . ihe abililv l«» i»iirpi»>c. plan, cxunlt, and exaliiale on c\er higli Ie\eN. 

7. i*he mill .sluuild pr«*vide U*t ihc sharing of wurlhwliile enlerpri^e^s hi a 
democrniic M*ho(d enviroiniieiii. 

Wliilc these crittria are luillur iiiiiIimIK cn^Iumxc nor perhaps even 
compreheiiMxe lhi\ Mi\t- hulh in Mic .selection ^nd evaluation of 
.^elected areas of e.\perience. 

Specific arcos of lApciicna Tlu- cnrricnhnn for the small rural 
.sclu)ol merits anisuKrahli ixpirhmntatiuii to prme the \alnc of specific 
areas of cNpi-rienct anil tluii snitahililx when nmlertaken In a hetcro- 
1,'encons a^'c ^um\K Anuuij; the nnits of work which promise to lend 
themsdxes most llexihK to the metis of the rnral situation, the fol- 
lowing^' ma\ he Mi^^^istul. ciimnninit\ life, shelter, clothing, fire, trans* 
portation, recreation, the stor\ of farminj^. tlu .ston of rc*cords, primi- 
ti\c life, and local indnstriis sncli as Inmhennj^. dair\injj. cattle rais- 
hiji, or fi>hin»;. Xunimins others which wtmUl s;itisf\ the specifica- 
titMis t»f the crituia conid ilonhtkvs lu- aildul U) the list In ingenious 
teachers. Ilowexir, an exph»ration of the areas suggested here in 
whatexer order tlii\ niii;lit he i\pirienud li\ a thdd «hiring a span 
of eight \ear.s in a rural ^^chiud w»»nM alToid a sufficiently varied and 
stinuila«ing prog, n^ to assure growth. 

TVPK'AL I'N'iTs MK IAI. KXmunXCK 

The prohlem of clescrihin;; a l\pical unit cif Work illustrative of 
this t\pi i»f cnnimlnm is difiuiilt Ikuuim tif tlu- nnndier axailahle. 
Thi description prtsiutid ^oukl hi ilupliuUid Moris of times from the 
reports of rural teachvrs. 

J soil conscrrdiiuii itiiii" \ fiinr-teaclur rural scluKd was lo- 
cated in an arui wIku a fnKi.il soil consiTxatlini pmiect was muler 
wa\. Discussiiin antl rouipai isuns nwuk in tlu* classroom relative to 
the decline of Spain. China, and ltal\ dm ti» defonstation and soil 
erosion nrick tlu chikhm anions as to the strionsuess of soil i-rositm 
in their own area. 

(*omnnttees i^uniul a stu<l\ nf iriisiun. ChiKlnu n*:u\ and reported 
uu natural emsii,.,. uian's intirfiruin with Xatnn*s amtrol of cr«*Mon. 
and human ways tti control it. 

A government engineer and a farm ad\isi-r wi-re inxited to come 
to tlu" soluud an<l talk with the chiklren ahoiit tlu* conditions in tlu i 

•ThI finil U ro|M*rU-4l in thUtW In. "Siil. Its IVe «nt| C«.nHervnU«n.'» Wwrr fjuidr far 
Ktemrntar}! i^rhooh. \\A IV. NV. 2. SorlcmL<r r.«?T. Sa« riimcnl«». Slate l)oi>arlni''til i»f 
Education, 
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.1 unit OH soil erosion. Satittt Ihrlntra County, CtiS'*ornui, m'Sim/a 
hnh* tl arc umt.s in the s uuii studws t*' cnvit**nmt'nt tinJ t^tntt tuf^.*f,n , L , 

t»\\ii area K\ciir*-Miis wvrc plaiiiinl uiiilrr the Miiurxi^ma i»t ilu m- 
• 'rtkials Ui MT tilt' liual Mill vi»iisfr\.itiiiii |ir«>jrct> aii«l i»1im!\( 
liaiul tlu* rilatnniMu|i lu'twmi the Km<l of ti»*i» plant* «! mi a lull-i-li 
an»l tlu' tTu^inii i»f tlir muI, tin- tuiK ti»»n».iu »*t tin- tlMuil iMnn«#l-. iU 
ill wliit li (lh» \('ltH'jt\ of tilt" uattT wa^- iiua*^Jir»'»l. vie 
Thf drMnii c xjicnnii-iitiil w Mi cTt>*»i«>ii in thtir <>\\ii m1jm.iI v.ipK 
*»»lkvtril \ Jem*- kiinU i»f sml fouiitl 'n i\\v oMiiniiniitv an l tr-ti-l tli<!ii 
for |i(»rnsity ;in»l capillar) iiss» .rr. Tlicx stnili»«l nhvi nKi|»> 

Tlirx Icarnnl iicu wonU ami rrcrt tmiis rrlatiiiji: t«» trt^Mim aiM its 
pnililc'iii'; Tlu\ t'lilistr-l tlir lulp ami iiitcn-^-t ut tlu- tnlirr ouiiniii 
iut\ 111 tht ir Mn<l\ of c»«iiMT\ati«in Tlio iiun.iMil iiiiih rMan«lni- 
ihv j»i!!j»osts ami \alnts nf tlu» folrral |»rt»'«<t \\\iuh nMilicil iuim 
slir mIiou! \Mirk lt<l to rliani^nl attitudes mi the i^n mI somu- faiinlit s 
.umI hfttt-r ci»iMiiiinatv coopcratiun in a^-Mstni;; wnh tin pnijcrt 

In tlu* il«-\rlopi,n<nt of tbi< ciirrieiiliiiii tniit tlu iliiMnti ranu f<i 
<»nie uiidorMaiiilniu t»f tlir fooimniic and ^.^lal !*-iir> ni\i»l\('il tii tli» 
priilihiii .if M^'l o»iwr\atiun thru tir^t ha* d ohM rxafion .ir.tl * \|« n 
fUciit. ami thru a stmK nf the n-Mih*- of lack o! <rt«M<.ii toiitml lu 
uthrr ooiiiitrit's an^l in ce rtain areas in imr nun Tin \ hanu'l ^nnu- 

thiliif of the vtrxitt s of the f<ileral tr'^^tTlinient. th« l!iter<lrp(!Mlrntv 

in iialun\ tlit lunl of spmiK kiiowledire on the p.irt «»f f.iriner**, aii<l 
rlie\ !im!erston«l (heir own coninuinity hctter 



METHODS OF TEACHING SOCIAL STUDIES 

Tlic teacher who is striving to develop the highest possible civic 
understandings and attitudes thru the social studies program, will at- 
tempt to provide a progressive series of experiences nv iningful to the 
children. Since experiences are more meaningful when they grow out 
of first-hand contact with the life of the community, the teacher will 
attempt to relate all learnings realistically to the social life of which 
the children are aware. He will give them an opportunity to partici- 
pate in planning, in carrying out and in evaluating the activities neces- 
sary to achieve their purposes. He will try to cultivate in them habits 
of patience and perseverance in completing the tasks they have under- 
taken. He will lead the children to ask questions and raise problems 
rather than merely to accept and memorize factual infornntlon. He 
will help them to relate new learnings to past experiences. Kc will 
provide a democratic classroom sitiuition conducive to the dc elopment 
of initiative, cooperation, open-mindedness, critical judgment, and the 
other qualities that characterize good citizenship. 

KtKKvbuj the children in the group — Some time could be spent ad- 
vantageously at the beginning of the school year for the teacher to 
understand his group. A period of exploration of the previous ex- 
periences, abilities, interests, and needs of each child will yield im- 
measurable returns in helping the teacher adjust the educational pro- 
gram to individual variations. 

It is advisable not to plunge immediately into a social studies unit 
which will engage the children over a long period of time. Explora- 
tory activities could profitably occupy the first three or four weeks 
while teacher and pupils are getting acquainted. For example, a real 
social studies unit of brief duration and inestimable value in getting 
acquainted would grow out of the teacher's question, "How can we 
make our school a better place in which to work?" The children would 
readily accept the teacher s purpose, and real planning for the improve- 
ment of the environment could be made. These plans would, in them- 
selves, reveal the children's standards. As needs emerge in planning, 
activities are undertaken. Again, the obser\'ant teacher has an oppor- 
tunity to discern abilities and attitudes. Certain problems may arise for 
which there is no apparent solution ; the teacher may direct the children 
to books and observe their ability to locate the answers to their ques- 
tion.^ or to read material of a certain degree of difficult}. As the diil- 
(Iren work together, the teacher may notice the varying attitudes and 
make note of weaknesses to be overcome and strengths to be eu- 
couraged. 

Much opportunity should be afforded, particularly in this period of 
exploration, for children to utilize a variety of materials; large pieces 
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of paper iiia\ he attached lu ea>eli> ur blackhoardb and chiklren given 
lime lo paint ov (haw according to their intere.st.s. The ol)ber\ant teach- 
er will find in Mich a >itnatiuii uppurtniiit\ tu appraibe the dilTereiil 
iiileresl.s and abilities. A.s he di.scn.sbe.s with iiidixidnal chiklren what 
they ha\e drawn ur painted, hut uiih w ill inlere.st.s be revealed bnt lie 
iua\ judge of the iiidi\idiKil cliildV abilit) tu express lii.s ideas orally. 
Clay or iiiateriaks and toul.s fur cunstrnctioii will attnict the interest 
of sonic children and in (hVcn.vshig their etlurlb with them the teacher 
will conic into that knowledge iiid ^leiibable to effective teaching. 

The lihr,.iv euriicr, well stucked with colorfnl, interesting books, 
will he niiutlier rt\ealiiig .sonrc» of children \s iiitere.st.s and needs. The 
b(K>k tlial II child cliotKse.s when he ib free tu select is significant. His 
success in reading the bouk after he has selected it will gi\c the in- 
formed teacher a rough estimate of the child'.s reading ability. 

Directed games on the pla\grumid, a iiatnie .stud\ e.xcnrsioii, talks 
abont the conniimiit), and a score uf ullier pos.sibilitieb nnmediately 
suggest tlieiiischo as po.ssible sitnatioii> in which teachers may come to 
know children. A.s ilicse characteristic^ are i(\ealed, if the teacher will 
keep a brief iiiforiiKil record in a notebook which has a few pages 
allotted lo each ehikl. he will be aiuph rtpaiM b\ lii.s growing knowledge 
of the cliibrs iiatnrc and needs. As he records adjustnients that have 
been made, gooil biibits that art in the pmees.s uf being established, and 
more desirabk altitmks (k\ib)piiig. he will have a ducuiiieiit of rare, 
liniiiaii interest which reconbs ilk real accompli.shmeiit in this business 
of leaching chiklren. 

Umhhinj uii c/t/i.ym//i lunktjnntiui — Mncii iias been said abont the 
importance of giving diiklun an oppurtmiilx to choose the unit of 
work lbe\ shall siud\, Main educators lia\e feared that the learning 
sitnalion woukl be formal and j>tercot\pcd if teachers planned the 
curriculum unit in advance. This opiuiun is not indefensible, but hi 
the light of the bus\ life of the rural teacher it seems ajiparent that 
s«)iiic rather specific prcpanitimi \^ iiecessarv if the children arc to 
have a vital learning experience. If passible the preliiniuary prepara- 
tion should be made in relation to several valuable areas of experience, 
and that followed bv cnie in which the children di.splav interest. In any 
case, children uiav be guitled into a profitable learning experience with- 
out doing violence to their personalities, if teachers are skilful and 
swi.sitive to children's interests. 

In approaching any social .studies unit, the teacher must buikl an 
adequate background of information in reganl to the content of the 
unit. The teacher who stins the enthusiasm of children in relation t() 
a study of that interesting transitional culture on inir .southern boundary 
is one who know> and svuipathi/.es with the long, bitter struggle Mex- 
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ico kis MitTcrcd fruni llic tla\.s uf ihc coutiuisladurcs. lie knows the 
nuigni licence uf ihc ;;Ral \i)kani e^, he appreciates the work of the 
Mexican craftMnan , he ^ec.s the ^iJ^niflCance of a ctmntry emerging 
from a sixteenth cenlnr\ ai;rarian >uciel\ int l went let h-centnry tcch- 
nulugical ci\ ili/aiiun. The teacher nia\ not u.se thi> >peciric knowledge 
but he feel> secure in leading children thru an area where hib uwn feet 
arc on firm ground. 

PlanuUuj the (juidoiue iff tin hantbuj CApcrkncc — With an ade(|uaie 
hackgruund of >uhjecimalltr. the teacher bhould think thru possible 
leads to the interest of the group. He should list questions, problems, 
pos>il)le first hand LXpcriLncL^ in the c».amnuiit\ which might be uti- 
lized. He shoiiKl think thru tla >\}Cui\ concepts, relatiouMiips. and gca- 
eralization.s which shouUl rec\i\c >pecial empha>is in the unit. He 
>hould list all the po>Mble acti\itiL^ in relation to the unit, whether he 
uses them ultimatel\ or not. He should locate all the books, pictures, 
pocins. stories, songs, ganic^. pluMiograph record.s, or til her materials 
suitable. He should HnI all the iiuitLriaKs ntnled in connection with the 
activities. Man\ of iluse ma\ be secured at little or no expense if 
the teacher anticipates the need'^ of t{*o group. 

Oyaamzhuj the iPoitp The teacher act> a.^ guide and counselor in 
helping the group organi/e il.nlf into elTtcti\e working unit>. He makes 
sure that the wiuk (»f each inili\idual and Miiall group contributes to 
the purpo>es tif the whole group. He is a contributing membor of the 
gioup in setting up purpoM>. in pbmning acti\ities. ami in conlinualh 
t\aliiating the riMdls. He is conslanlK pointing out higher >tandards, 
helping chiMnn to tlarif) nli^eonceptions, and challenging dubious 
conchlsion^ ilue to ibinl.ing. In general, lic is gnulualh leading 

cliiltlreii int) mort canful thinking anil Ixtter wa}s of meeting their 
problems. 

Opportunity for Immina spciijle skills T\c most effective mastery 
of the skills of Kiirnlng ^.ome^ <is children feel the need of UMug the 
>kill in aihii\ing ihtir pi:rpo>es. 'riie social studies program affords 
opporlmiil} for oral and written c\prisMon induding spelling and 
u riling, important spiLific nading skillj^ art established in >earching 
for materials and in siletlint: pertinent daia. General inipni\ement of 
reading accompanii s ilu i \lensi\e reailing which the mod( ai social 
'studies program rnjuires. \Vhene\er the lack of a specific skill is an 
inipetlimeni to the accomplishment of the child > purposes, there is 
genuhie motive for learning. 



The success of the program rests M|uarel\ ufUMi the teacher. His in- 
sight will give it depth and naaiiing. his ideals will determine the 
<|nalily of cili/insiilii protlucetl . hij understanding of children will dc- 
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termine the significance of their activities; his enthusiasm will give 
color and vitality to the problems of social living. Ultimately, his faith 
in democracy will in a large measure determine the faith of his pupils 
in democracy, not merely as a form of government, but as a way of 
life which is the best promise of a better world. 
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Chapter V 

NATURAL SCIENCES IN THE MODERN RURAL SCHOOL 
Fannie W. Dunn 

Tin; MOST IMPORTANT prinlitlks uf bciciicc teaching in the grades 
tan prcbahK be bet ftirth nu heller than in the following extract 
from a recent handhook, dcxeluped h\ nieniher.s uf the stafT of an oiit- 
btanding rural laburalor\ .schoul, the Lincoln Schoul uf the Michigan 
State Normal College at Ypsilanii: 

1. The presentation i»i accurate science infurniatiun free from animistic senti- 
mentalities IS fniulana. ...I ti> tlie buiUlmg uf a worthwhile science program in 
the elementary grades. 

J. The sub^ectmatter i>f ^c^ence shouKl be ^electcil from all the fieKls of science 
rather than uieielv iroin the plant and aiiitiial i)ha>e. It >IiouKl include such 
iiiatirial as will Uuuid in a^tronom>, i>h>Mc>, meteori)log>, aiul other physical 
^ deuce subjects. 

V?. TIk selection uf ^u* 'i subjectmattcr >houhl take intv) account the environ- 
ment 01 the children, tlieir interests, and their abilitie.s. 

4. ()\cr a perioil of \ears the knowledge of >cieiici' subjectmatter and of 
science e.xperieiues shi>uld finall> lead a chiUI to the making of generalities 
that are concerned with the major themes uf silence education. 

5. The emphasis is shiUing from the mere learunig c-f facts to the use of 
facttud material in tiie interpretatii>n uf life and in one's adjustment to it. 

6. The iie\elop*uent uf a scientific attitude on the part of elementari pupils i> 
considered to be of ver\ great importance to them.* 

ACCURACY, BRKADTlI, A.ND L bh OV bCll.NTIPlL IM-ORMAIION AS TRIiNDS 

The lirbt statement represents a trend a%.a\ fruni the practise of at- 
irilmting tti plant *Tnd animal life intelligence and jnirpuseful behavior, 
pcrsunif\hig '"bain seeds," **niuther rabbits," and the like, and dealing 
in iniaginaiixe rather tl < n in scientific inierprctaiiun of natural phe- 
nomena. This ub\iunsl\ shuuld be replaced In suund scientific pro- 
ccthire with the ubjecli\es indicated in the fuurlh aiid sixth statements. 

The second trend is luuard distinct broadening of the scope uf ele- 
nienlar\ science J\irll\ under the assumjitiun thai children are more 
interested in animate than inanimate ubjects, "nature stud\" in the 
first quarter uf the ccniur\ wa^ mainl) biulugical. Numeruus investi- 
gations of children's interests ha\e been made, but lhe\ are >et incon- 
clusixe, since nnjsl of the children studied ha\e been those of urban 
backgiound. The i^nl} slud\ which genuineK represents the rural child 
is that made b\ Palmer of Curnell, \vhu fur many }ears collected the 

MilwuKh. Glonn 0., Hrink. Ida K. , and Dolman. Helen. Kleyncntary Science for All 
Oradra Dan«5V!llc. N. V.: F. A. Owen PuhlishinK Co., I03G. p. 9. 
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questions rural children asked in their letters to him. On the basis of 
these questions, Palmer states, "iMy experience with rural children in- 
dicates that their experience is much more strongly in the field of 
biology than are the interests of city children as indicated by the rec- 
ord of others.'" 

The questions of the children studied by Palmer may of course have 
been influenced by the predominantly biological nature of the Cornel' 
Leaflet series, and the children of today may have different interests, 
becaiue of different experiences, from those who wrote to Palmer be- 
tween 1915 and 1925. Questions a.sked and activities zestfully pursued 
ni some rural schools today certainly indicate that the pupils arc greatly 
mterested in rocks, fpssi'.;,. airplanes., electricity, etc. In ai.y case, the 
trend toward extending the scone of the interests for which the teacher 
IS alert, and the range of potential and desiral e child experiences of 
which he is aware, are unquestionablj' sounc' 

The fifth trend represents an advance i- the natural science field 
which is in accord with changing conceptions of education in general. 
To a considerable extent experience with and observation of the natural 
environment in the past has been concerned with knowledge for its 
owi sake, with little regard for any value it might serve in improving 
adjustment in one's environment. This has, peihaps, been less true in 
rural than in urban schools, because of the intensely practical nature 
of much of the rural child's undirected experience with the natural 
environment. Rural teachers have had in mind two types of values: 
(1) agricultural and economic, the improvement of 'farm practises; 
and (2) esthetic or spiritual, the development of appreciation of the 
beauty and wonder of the rural environment, and consequent greater 
enjoyment and viser use of leisure time. 

GENERALIZATIONS SOUGHT AS OUTCO.MES OF A 
CONTINUOUS SCIENCE PROGRAM 

The modern emphasis on conceptions or generalizations as the sci- 
ence objectives of the elementary school, referred to in the fourth state- 
ment, IS due chiefly to the work of Craig.' His formulation of the sci- 
entific generalizations which his careful investigations led him to select 
as most important, and his further analysis of these generalizations into 
learning elements in terms of the child's needs, experiences, observa- 
tions, and abilities, have afforded elementary teachers a clarified view 
of the scope and nature of desired scientific learnings with a resultant 
sense of security and assurance which is largely responsible for the 
recent rec rudescence of science study in elementary schools. 
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An example of such generalizations, together with suggestions as to 
child experiences from which they might be expected to arise, is the 
following condensation from a rural course of study: 

First Grade 

I. Everything must have a home suited to its needs: 

(a) Insect homes; (b) animal homes; (c) bird homes; (d) water homes; 
(e) pet homes. 

II. All living things need air, water, and sunshine: 

(a) Raising flowers in the schoolroom; (b) making gardens; (c) pets 
and their care; (d) air in the schoolroom. 

III. All living things prepare for seasonal changes : 

(a) Changes in fields and trees; (b) days shorter and nights longer in 
winter; (c, man prepares for winter; (d) nuny animals, plants, 
and insects prepare for winter; (c) effect of cold weather— ice 
and snow; (f) wea'*:er records. 

IV. All life starts from an egg or seed: 

(a) Seeds are plant children; (b) bird study; (c) raising chickens; 
(d) making gardens; (e) raising plants in the schoolroom. 

Suggested units of study: pet farms; homes; babies of all kinds"; 
weather. 

Seventh Grade: 

I. All life has evolveu from very simple pre-e.xisting forms and has certain 

marks of similarity 

I. The cell is the unit of structure and function in all Hving things. . . 

3. Many types of Hfo that existed in the past are now e.xtinct. We have 
learned this from a study of rocks and fossils. , . . 

10. All living matter has the power of growth from within, power to repro- 
duce, and power to rid itself of waste, 

II. Man's conception of truth changes 

1. The shape of the earth has been represented in many ways down thru 

the ages, . . . 

2. Beliefs about the cause and cure of diseases have changed radically. 

6. V, langes in speed are astonishing to the world and will be more so in the 
future. For e.xample, i* took George Washington two weeks to go from 
Virginia to New York. . . . 

V. The earth, and all that is on it, is composed of elements, some of which 

man can isolate and devote to his own use. . . . 

3. The chief element in wood is carbon. In fire, oxygen unites with carbon 

to form carbondioxide. . . . 
6. Nitrogen is a most useful element to the farmer. 

VI. Man can control his environment thr.» his knowledge of conditions and of 
the physical and chemical changes in them. 

Suggested units of study: early forms of life, old beliefs and super- 
stitions, making a planetarium, how education has helped man live how 
ai.d where he wishes, study of air and water, a plant nursery, modern 
inventions, a zoo.* 

* Cnbarrus County. North Carolina Schools. Settnee Curriculum for Bltmtntary Grades. 
Prepared by Elementary Teachers, Mary Hyman, Supervisor, 1932-33. 
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Besides the ^tatcniciil uf uljjccii\c^ in terms of general i/.atioiis, the 
coutbe liero citcJ ilhistratts another desirable characteristic uf elen;en- 
tarv science, that is. tontinuitx, which Craig has also cniphasi/.ecl as 
cs.sential tu sunnd Icarniui;. I'acts are nut tu he stndied nier;lv as facts, 
learnings arc nut tu he discrete and isulated , un the cuntrary, learning 
is tu be a cuntinnun^ i;ru\\th. The simple gcnerali/.ations of the first 
grade arc hasic tu the scientific cunceptiuns uf the se\enth grade and 
the adiilt. TI.iis. in this course the '*pu\vcr to reproduce" of all living 
things, as a sc\enth-grade cun^cpt. is a clear untgruwth and extension 
iif the simple first grade generali/.ation that "all life starts from an 
egg or seed'*; the "marks uf similarit}" rccogni/.ed in the seventh 
^rade as cliaracteri/.ing all lift, nd their particniari/.atiun in the first- 
i^rade learnings with respect to *'all living things." 

OKM K/I.IZATIO.WS AKRIVi:!) AT OVKR A PKRIOI) OF YKARS 

Nut e\ir\ science eNperience uf the child leads at once to an actual 
furmulatiun uf law. This is a must impurtant cunsideratiun. E\idence 
is nut U \ing that "gcnerali/atiun>" set up as ultimate outcomes may, 
it, ihc hands uf thi unskilKd. he presented \erhall\ to children far too 
\uiing tu grasp their full meaning, with perhaps une or two "illustra- 
ti\e" experiments or demunstratiuns, hut with no genuine hasis in ex- 
perience. 

Gennnill has well desirihed the process h\ which the desired c» d is 
10 1)0 attamed : 

The .scientific gencralizatirn is hut a >iiort statement or Mininiation of a long 
c\pericni.c wit' the pluiujinena oi the ciuironnient. It is an epitome of racial 
science cxperiei c. To he iiscfu! in the teaching situation it must he broken 
down into the ori^;inal i v|'».ricn<.CN fn ai whicli it was farmed. I'runi the learner's 
viev\ptiint, cxpcrien<.cs whiJi tjritiinall_\ led to the gencrah/atiun must be had, 
aiul, from thc^c LXi^eriLiues. ideas t*r essential nicaninKs will be developed. . . . 
Understanding ina> he I^tMun in the grade sc1um>1 am'* accomplished in the 
jrraduate school.* 

It is " A'er a period uf \ears" that ln\ experience in the scientific fields 
and the knuw ledge he aeeunudates, shuuld finalK leai! a child to die 
making uf geueialitiis of Mieniific siguificann. —something \cry diflTcr- 
eni frum gi\ing him gem rali/.ations read_\-made or e\eii attempting 
fonnuhitions ow the hasis of onl\ one or two experiences. 

ULMU'RCKS U| Till, Rl RAI. I.XVIROX MKXT I-OR KXIMCRIKXl KS BASIC 
TO SCIKXTIKIC LFARXIXGS 

The rural school has oh\iousI} \ast resources for scientific experi- 
ences in the natural en\ironment which surrounds it. A task still hcforc 

"Gcmmill. Anna M. An Kxpcrimrnial Study to Determine Science Program for the 
Kilucalion of KUtmntaru ClaHftroom Tiarturs. Contributmns Ut Kduration. No. 715. New 
York: Teachers Collc^ce. Columbia University. 1937. p. 32. 
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rural tcaclierh ami ciirrit iiliini-iiiakcr> is tu explore the hasc.s for .scicii 
tilk learning alTurtletl 1)\ the rural en\iruinnent in general and that 
of the in(li\idual schuul in particular. The reports uf such exploration 
.slioulil intlicate as far as pussihle the expeiieiices potential at various 
k-\els uf pupil maturit) or ad\aucenient» NNith the degree of generali- 
zation wliich might reasonahly he hoped for from each. 

Kxcellent heginnings are being made along these lines in courses or 
units iA aimed especiall} at service to rural schools, Such a 

course is in use in Mar\hnul.* This is organized untler main topics, six 
to a grade, of which the following are examples: "Beha\ior of Animals 
ni Kail and Winter" (.Gnde I) ; "Sun and Moon Influence What We 
Do"(Chade III) ; "Gardening" (Grade IV) ; *'Rucks and SoiKs" (Grade 
The main topics are tnitlined under two general heads, *'Things 
to See and Understand," and "Things tti Do and Talk About," Under 
the former are stated desired generalizations . under the latter arc sug- 
goted numerous e^perienLe^ alVonled In the eu\ironment, Examples 
1)1 sutli experiences are selected in urdcr from Uie lowest to the high- 
est grade: 

Vi>U the wtioils in the fall, gu li* a puiul ur ^l^cam to watch .vater insects 
.itul gather Mxnc fur an <iqaaritmi, uatcli birds building their find a 

nt.iiln cut niadr l>> a railruad ur a state ruad an<l notice ith rock la.,cr.s; \isit 
<i luUsitU* alter a lii:a\> ra»n . watch a >tre<un with a swift current, nodre how 
dilYcrcnt knuls i*i ,nunial.s get reaiu U^^ winter, name some animals that are 
haul to he >een. list twcnt> >»m know anil tell how their .seeds are 

Mattered. ob>er\e the p,ith the ^inl takes acr«*s-» the sk) , watcii the moon each 
niuht ami mark the lUtc when \ou see a crcs<.ent, a <iuarter, a half, and a full 
nuiun. notKC where ice forms on a in)nil, watch a netting hen, hmk fur spider 
e]^K sac> m sheltered pkues in fall m,ikc a list of annnal.s that nc\er see their 
IMrent^t cotmt the nuinher of honc> bees that visit a red ilower in ten minute.s, 
that \i^it a white ilower, put a lighted lantern outdoors at night, put a toad 
Upside it, and watch how nian> insects it eats in ten minutes, make a list of 
Itilfor saving devices useil at home and on farm, find out which parts uf an 
autouiohile are electrual , compare plants aiul insects fotuul on dr^ hillsides 
With those ui sw. nipN. I'lnd siiiuc diseased plants, keep a weekl.v record of kinds 
of cb)tuls observed, and notice wliicl? l>ring rain, raise an object with a wheel 
jack; study a windmill; make a water wheel. 

Pennsylvania's State Course' also gi\es excellent suggestions of ex- 
periences affonling s^^ience learnings. This course is organized h} sea- 
sons, and under each topic lists "Suggested Acti\ities" as one of ihz 
two main heatls. New York's "Tentati\e S\llahtis for Elementary 
Schouls," " also i^) outhned scasuiiahK, under large topical heads, further 

• "Science in the KtcmcnUir> School." Maryland School ItuUclm XV, No. 1 ; September 
1933. Hnttimoro. Md. : Stnto Depnrtment of K<lucntion. 

' CoNrKCA of Si'ulu in .ScKHCi. Department of Public Instruction, Ilarri^burc. Pn.. 1932. 

^Klcmcntary School Scuncc. Albany. N. Y. . University of the State of Ne^ York Press, 
1937. 
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subdivided into "Objectives'' (stated in the form of generalizations), 
"Procedure/' and ^^Activities/' The Coriiell Rural School Leaflets, un- 
fortunately available only to the teachers of New York state, have for 
years been the most fruitful single source of suggestions for elementary 
science experiences in rural environments. Numerous suggestions are 
given in the handbook, already referred to, developed in the Lincoln 
Laboratory School at Ypsilanti/ 

Particularly helpful lists of activities potential in science learnings 
are to be found in Croxton's recent book. Science in the Elementary 
SchooC* Part II of this book, comprising its major portion, consists of 
a large number of suggested activities, such as exploring the school 
ground, making friends with birds, cooking outdoors, collecting stones 
which tell the story of the past, and learning to guess time by the sun. 
For each activity a list of possible learning outcomes L indicated, for 
example, rearing insect larvae— interest in wonders of insect life, in- 
terest in seasonal changes, development of attitudes excluding fear 
and repugnance uf crawling things, experiences contributory to un- 
derstanding of reproduction and development. Tiie author, altho not 
writing specifically for rural schools, clearly recognizes and makes pro- 
vision for use of the rural environment. 

An example of the range of activities potential in a small area of 
the natural environment comes from a one-teacher school situated near 
a New England brook. 

Tiic cliildrcn talked by the side of ilic brook and decided to plant trees which 
would be suitable for lioldiiig back the .soil; to make a rustic bridge to the 
island; to constnict one outdoor aqnarinni where they conld collect and ob- 
serve frogs, toads, etc., and another for water insects; to place po.sts and rocks 
to fiold the banks until a rock garden with suitable plants can be started; to 
make a dam with sluice so as to observe l)rook life; and to put soil on 'the 
island. After a visit to tlie forest, they planned to clean out underbrush, unless 
thru study they found that this would destroy the home of the game birds; to 
lOosen soil around the plants; to remove dead branches from trees; to make 
science paths and label the plants, etc., as to their use to man; to study harm- 
ful insects, as to what they arc doing and its danger and how to control them; 
10 put up signs to prevent forest fires; and to make observations of birds by 
furnishing some nesting materials, building a bird bath, and by being quiet in 
the woods. On the lawn near the building, they decided to continue working 
on the rock garden, the tree garden, the flower garden, an(» the fleld and forest 
garden, by collecting and planting specimens. They planned labels for all of 
these plants. Even the weeds are to have a garden and to be studied as to their 
value or their harm. They would learn to recognize them and to know how 
they are propagated. The soil erosion and the disappearance of the grass on the 
hillside aroused curiosity. They noticed the ants were bothering and decided 
to make an ant house and study the life of the ants. They planned to test the 

•Soo ptKe 73, 

imJl'^^n.Kli ^' ^'^^^^^i^ry School, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
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soil and to cxpcriniciit by adding different fertilizers to see how they aflfccted 
the growth of the grass." 

We might inint out in this connection ilr-^t results of science in- 
struction in rural sJiools should be sought thru experiences with the 
natural environment, rather than thru study about it. 

To establish true knowledge, the pupil nnist have experience with objects and 
situations as far as possible and build abstractions from these. Substitution of 
abstract •language learning for experimental activitj thwarts the sense of re- 



No amount of xcrbal or c\cn pictorial information can afiford the sound 
basis of genuine under.standing ivhich comes thrti the first-hand ex- 
periences of c ervnig, watching, making, and doing. Words, indeed, 
have no mean'..,., till experience has afforded it, and not even the mo- 
tion picture can take the place of rcalit\. Book.s and pictures hv,ve their 
place, hut it is supplementary. 

nivTTKR ADJl'.STMK.NT WITH KNVIRONMKNT A MAJOR onjKCTIVK 
OK ELK.MICNTARY SCIKNCK 

Implicit in the preceding discussion is a principle which, according 
to Cro.xton, is one of the major aiuiS of the elementary science pro- 
gram toda\, namcl). sympathetic contact with the chihrs own life, and 
intimate relation with the objects and events with which he li.es." This 
is a more posuive statement than that of the third "trend" listed in 
the Ypsilanti Handbook, for example, that the selection of suhjectmat- 
ter should "take into account the en\ironment of the children, their in- 
terests, and their abilities." It is a reiteration of th** position taken by 
Bailey in the early days of the nature sttidy movement: 

The nature stml\ nio\cnient is the outgrowth of an effort to piii the child 
into contact and s\nipath\ with its own life. It is strange that snch a movement 
is nece.ssar\. It wouhl seem to he natural and almost inevitable that the educa- 
tion of the child should place it in intimate relation with the objects and events 
w-ilh which it lives. It is a fact, however, that our teaching lias been largely 

.itic to the child , that it has begun by taking the child aw ay from its natural 
cnviroDitient, that it lias iunccrned itself with subjectmatter rather than with 
the child. ..." 

A similar principle was stated and Dorated a few years ago by a 
committee of the Rural Section of the Progressive Education A^sociV 

"Thc Demonstration School at Lime Rock, Connecticut, Plnr« for the summer of 1937. 
(Mlmco.) 

"SItvson. Samuel R., and Speer, Uobert K. Scifncf in the Ne%y Kducation aa Applied 
to thf FAemtntary School. New York: Prentice Hall. 1034. p. 15C. 

"Croxton, W. C. Science in the Elementarv School. New York: McGiaw-HIll Dock Co., 
1937. p. 2G. 

" Ballcy. Liberty Hyde. ComeV Nature Study Leaflet, Nuture Study ntiHetln. No. 1. 1904. 
Albany. N. Y., Department of Agriculture, p. 21. 
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tiiMK whidi h\A liuii m1 iiji Ut formulate criteria for the selection of 
iinitN of exiKriince or MiuK for rural schools. The rejiort of this e«mi- 
mittee ct)nclu(le<i with this suniuiary:*' 

•'DcMrabK' actixities require i;euuiue relationship to the present ex- 
perience oi the child of such \ariet\ and ranjife as to ,»ro\ide for all 
tlesirnhk h"'.ies ,)f dexeloiMuent , make full use of the resource.s of the 
eiiNiroiiment. sj^ecilicalh utilize all p»itentialities of the en\iro"mcMt 
UiV realistic social participation In the pupiLs, and a.ssure in j^chkI ilme 
learninjjs essential to etTective adult living." 

I'X'Ll I'Si: 01' .\.\n'R\K INVIRONMINT YIHI.DS MoRK on ^.Mt-S 
TJI.\N SCIi- VCi: I.I ARNINCS O.S'tY 

Theri' is agreement in the main between the criteria (jt.oted ahoxe 
and the trends ;nul principKs of »UnKut.ir\ svience as discussed in the 
prece«lin<i pajjes. Xumhu s 1, X and .seem particularK close to those 
ireiuls and principles. nuu»l)ers 5 and 7, less .so. The difference lies 
in breadth «)f outcomts. Kdncatixe actixities, accordim; to the fifth 
ami seventh criteria, are to "nuikv- full use of the resources of the 
enxinninieut for tlu improxenunt of the learner's experiencinji;/' an<l 
^pecificalh to 'Seik out and utilize all initentialities of the environ- 
ment for realistic social particii>;;tion on the jiart of scIuhiI chiUlren." 
Hut 'dementav) science c«)urses. as they are toclay set up in or for 
nira) sduuils as for other schools, tend to state their outcomes and 
to orjrani/e tluir ' Uirials nf in^tiuttion with »le\eU)pment in scientific 
attitudes aiul iea i^s as their exclusive aim. 

This is «)li\iou">., ncctumted fi»r In the fact that they are explicitly 
Courses ill science, not «)Utlines (tir the sUidy of eiuironinent. It is» 
liowvxer. in the jiid^'iiunt ' the writer, a teiideiic\ to be dei)lore<l as 
reaclionar\ ratlur tban ax jmijrressixe. It is out of harmony with the 
modern concern for intej^ration of the learner, in that it emphasizes 
the subject basis of uiriiaihiin or;^^'llliAltion. and it is reacti«)nar\ in 
tk'U it rqila s with thi^ emphasis an earlier conception, impliecl ii: the 
term '^nature stucK." of ediicathijr the wlu)le child thru experiences 
in his natural iisviroiuunit. with all the de\eh)])meiit. in whatever sub- 
ject fiehh resiiltiui^' fniin such experiences. 

The un«lesirabilit\ «if subject emphasis not bven altij^^^ether over- 
hioked by sj,aialists in science. Croxton has called attenti«)n to the 
tlauji^erof it in these WHircls: 

The tcndeiicx in plaiiiiiuR curricuhinis U tlistinctly tuttarc! intcffration, c^vc 
cialiy in the earlier .chool \cars. TIu\ is a natural consequence of the ^^liift iM 
cnip!iasi< friMu the suhjcctniAtt to the i!c\ eloping child. The experiences of 



"Dunn. Knnnic W.. ohalrmii-« •Tonta.hc CHUria fur Curriculum Selwtlon/* VrogresBivc 
Kdufadon, October 1914. p, 378. 
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cliihlliood are net to be sectioned according to arhitrarv fields designed for 
more intensive acqnanitance with single aspects of knowledge. Partition oi 
the day nito bnei peruuls devoted to specific learnings in the separate subjects 
i,s not in accord with tlie growing . )ncept of edncalion. It probably tends to 
disorganize the grouuij; chihrs personality rather than to iutegiate it. It 
fnrthcr tends to place enipIiaMs on unrelated learnings rather than attainment 
oi ,seIf-direction in natural unit< of experience. ... 

What part is science to play in the integrated curriculum? The answer is. 
as science, nothing; as a contributor to the unified program, a very largo and 
uiiportant part. It is one oi the important elenieiits in attaining satisfaction 
and -.eli-direction in our contact,s uitli (»l)jects and force-. It also plays a part 
HI certain social contacts. M<»st * i the undertakings in an integrated curriculum 
incinde experiences that would be include»l in elementary science in noninte- 
*^'rated school training.** 

In Icnus cf the curriculnni uf ilic rural .scluuil. llii.s means that, since 
the natural world about iIk- child furnlMi^.s m) lari^c a proportion of 
his present experiences, it i.s probably the chief source of science 
instruction. This i^ not to >a\ that esthetic, .social, or spiritual ends are 
properly to be demanded of science icachini^. It is to say that we 
are not teaching science, but children, and that the experiences of 
children in and with iheir en\ironnient are not to be organized and 
(lirected in llw- school with an eye single to any subject's ends. 

The cnix of the matter lies in a confusion oi experience and out- 
comes. On«; (>oe.s not experience science or history or arithmetic or 
any other sublet t a.s Mich in life, at ka.st oul.side the schoolroom. One 
experiences, perhaps, lakin.t; caiv of a pig. finding and learning about 
a fossil, seeing and enjoving the autumn woods, but these arc not 
science. Out of >uch esperieiice ma\ cuiiie understandings of scientific 
principles. de\el(ipiiieiil of a scientific altitude, but there may also come 
learnings which we call history or aritlnnelic or art. 

iM.r.sp \rioNs or Tin: varu.tv oi- oi tcomhs from kxphimkkcks 

WITH Tin: RfRAL KNVIRONMH.VT 

\ii escelleiil ilhi.stration of an eNlen.sixe r.vperieiice or series of 
e\penViices whieli be.iiaii v\illi a .siluali(*n in the iialnral environment. 
IS rep(»rle(l iu a bulletin of the Raleigh schools. It began as "a study of 
a few trees.' but before the experience was ended iiiaii\ lead-, had 
ai*sen at.d been fidlowed. with resultant gnmtli along many lines. 

Out of it came large geuerali/ati*)ns not only in cieineiitar\ science, 
but also in gtograpln , extensive .>lml> of forest coU'^ervation and 
of industrial uses of trees, iiiucli enrichment of meanings in liistorv 
and literature, stiniulns in exprt.s.sioii in iiuisic. dance, and ver.se: a 
MikU of pictures in which trees were i.oportant features, eventuating 

«*Cr«»xton. \V. C. Science in the Klcmmtaru School. New York; McGraw-Hill Hook Co., 
1M7. p. 72-73, 
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in a /rift to the class, by one of its nienibers. of a copv of "The Harp 
of the Winds"; extensive reading and nnich letter writing: consf'uction 
of equipment for a science center for the classroom; applicai.on of 
mathematics in measuring the height of trees.- map-making; sewing: 
cooking-cxpenences. indeed, in almost everv tvpc of educative ac- 
tivity." 

Two asi)ccts of environmental study in rural schools, with invrovcd 
use of leisure as their chief objective, are hobbies and vacation activi- 
ties." Neither of these is exclusively limited to science activities but 
e.xi)criences eventuating in science learnings play a large part in each 
i.unierous rural teachers definitely seek to develop individual interests 
which may grow into hobbies, and plan with their pupils individual 
and small group activities, to be carried on during the long summer 
vacation and reported to their fellows when school begins again in the 
fall. These reports may take the form of exhibits, photographs collec- 
tions, ami the like, and they may result in a contagion of interests 
which will influence and perhaps ('letermine the projects of the new 
school year. School museums and science centers," aquariums, and 
terrariums are often objective evidences of the interests thus developed 
and shared. 

SPECIAL PROBLE.MS OF Or.GAN-IZATION" OK SCIKNTCK WORK 
IN S.MAI.L RURAL SCHOOLS * 

The foregoing i)ages have dealt with principles of content and or- 
ganization applicable in rural schools of all tvpe.s. Small rural schools 
of one and two teachers, have an additional problem of organization 
const-iient upon their multi-graded nature, which is as vet not ex- 
plicitly recognized in courses of study. It is clearlv impossible for'a 
single teacher to conduct eight distinct grades of work in elementary 
science simultaneously, even were it desirable with tlic .small numbrr 
of children in any one grade in a one-teacher school. 

The tendency is increasing to organize one-teacher schools in groups 
rather than grades, with from two to ' - groups in an eight grade 
.school, tiie number depending on the nature of the activitv concernrH 
There is some use of whole-.school or "vertical" units in' one-teacher 
.schools, in which every pupil takes part in a .single unit, each with a 
dnTerent .share in its activities, and with difTerent expectations in kind 
or degree of outcomes according to the abilii-'-s of the individuals 
participating. 

»Tor discwsion of the organization and ii^c of a wience center «ee- '^..Min m.. • 
r J^ir-.""^*' ^" /tcfmhV. In the Public Schoot, ChlT^ Um ' U^^^^^^^ 
of North Carolinfc I'res*. 1934. Ch. lU. ^""Pci niii, n, c.: UnUersitv 
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This type of organi-ation has, to some extent, been elaborated by 
Pahuer in a **School Nature Outline," consisting of rather extensive 
topics, such as "The Seasons, the Sun and Its Family"; "Gardening 
and Non-Woody Plants"; and "Birds of Prey." Under each of these 
topics are suggestions for first and second grades, suggestions for third 
and fourth grades, and suggestions for fifth and sirth grades * 

For example, with respect to "The Seasons, the Sun and Its Family," 
it is suggested that the primary grades recognize the cliaracteristics of 
the seasons and begin to see a relationship of the sun thereto, that they 
note differences in the moon at different times of the month, and ob- 
serve that the place of sunrises and sunsets changes ; and that plants 
and animjtls are affected by the seasons in various observable ways. 
The intermediate grades may make and use shadow sticks and com- 
pare with temperature readings to show relation between sunshine and 
warmth, may get an imderstanding of the reasons for the iiioon's 
changing appearance, and may record and begin to account for changes 
in length of days as the seasons pass. The advanced grades will under- 
take, i)crhaps, to discover the relation of the moon to tides, and to un- 
de»*stand the relation of the sun to al! the phenomena of seasonal 
change. They may study the solar system, learn the meaning of "morn- 
ing" and "evening" stars, perhaps imderstand what is meant by the 
'*rign.^ of the equinox." 

These undertakings will not necessarily be carried on in separate 
classes, but in general the school will work <as a unit, with individuals 
or committees from time to time carrying certain inquiries or experi- 
ments further than is of interest to the whole group. 

Altho the large topics of Palmer's outline, as well is the suggested 
learnings, would probably be considerably revised today in the light 
of Craig's analysis of science objectives, the general plan of organiza- 
tion is useful. An outhne replacing Palmer's large topics with a list 
of environmental experiences from which science outcomes might 
be expected, and suggesting suitable minor activities and potential 
learninf' for the several levels of pupil advancement, world be of in- 
calculable service, not only in increasing the effectiveness of scien^re 
study but aNo in realizing other types of educational possibilities of 
the natural environment. A compendium of this type, to represent all 
parts of the United States, might well oe undertaken by rural teachers 
and supervisors especially intcrestcJ in the science aspect of the ele- 
mentary curriculum. 

»*Pack. Arthur N.. and Pftlmcr. E. Laurence. The Nature Almanac, WMhin^ton. D. C: 
American Nature Association, 1927. P. 216*73. 
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Chapter VI 



MODERN PRACTISES IN MUSIC IN RURAL SCHOOLS 



usic AS ONE OF THE FINE ARTS niakcs such esscutial esthetic and 



emotional contributions to life that its place in the education of 
boys and girls is now generally recognized. Decidedly there is need for 
niorc music in education and more education in music in our schools. 
Altho it may not be possible or desirable that everyone become a tech- 
nical musician, music has a desirable contrib ution to make to the en- 
richment of the life of everyone. 



\ constructive program of music education develops such musical 
intelligeixe as will enable one to gain the g'-eatest pleasure and inspira- 
tion in performing and listening to music. , discovers and develops the 
musical possibilities of the individual. It develops an understanding of 
the art of music in its relation to other arts and an appreciation of its 
contribution to civilization. 

In building a music program the need for flexibility is at all times 
imperative. It must ha\? a variety of activities, such as singing, rhythm, 
listening, reading and theory, playing instruments, and creating. Sing- 
ing provides a more comprehensivp study of music. All of us have an 
inherent feeling for rhythm. Thru different kinds of rhythir. instruc- 
tion, such as singmg games, folk dances, and rhythm band activities, 
children feel the symmetry and balance of a composition. Listening to 
musical masterpieces, the foundation of music appreciation, is a good 
way to discover new beauties and deeper meanings «.i music. The 
ability to read music opens up new avenues of enjoyment and the study 
of a musical instrument gives command of a wholesome means of self- 
expression. The creating of an original melody and its recording 
stimulate interest in problems of staff notation and lead to pride in 
accomplishment. 

A study of American music helps children to appreciate the American 
contribution to art. For example, Indian music correlates with other 
phases of Indian life, and the music of Colonial days blends with 
American folk lore. 

Adequate supervision and good teaching are essential to a well- 
organized music program. The teacher needs keen sensitivity and re- 
ceptivity to impressions of beauty in music. Personality and enthusiasm 
are also desirable qualities. 



Edith M. Keller 




THE PROGRAM OF MUSIC EDUCATION' 
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As ill othci siihjccls. adequate eijiiipnicnt is albo essential. A music 
room with a kc\l)i)aril instrument, luu&ic bouks, a clirumatic pitch pipe, 
a phono^^Taph with aileijuali- recunls, a radio, supplementary >()ng- 
hooks. some ij^hhI reference bookh on music and mu.sicians will aid 
j^reatly in de\Vlopiii«; a lo\e fur nuKsic. Other desirable etiuipment in- 
cludci^ band instruments, fla.sh carcKs. and nnusic niaijazines. 

i»roi5ij:ms oi mtsic iNsTRrcTioN IX ruraI, schools 

Music in the past ha.s been «^M'\en le.s.s emphasLs in rural than in urban 
tli^tricts. It is indecil unforiunale that where the greater need exists, 
the advaiilatres of music eilucalion are not a\ailal)le. Some of the rea- 
sons for this arc isolation, limiteil irairspurlalion faciliiie.s. short school 
terms, crowded sclietlidcs, tcachens with little or no mu.sical ability and 
trainings and lack of nece.shar\ n|uipment. Financial .support in many 
instances has been inatlet|uate ur enlireh Kicking. ScIumjI authorities and 
patron^^ in inan\ communities ha\e not awakened to the possibilities 
oi mu.sic and it.s .siimulalint^ elTect on the wluile educational program. 

In recent years there ha.s been an attempt b\ mo.st slate governments 
to eipializc educational opporliinilie.s. A newer i\pe of educational 
pliil«)S(jpliy is permeating our educationai jirogram and we note an 
awakening. Hopeful signs are in e\iilence in man\ places. Progressive 
rural educators have found ii po.s.sible to change the barren atmos- 
phere of ihe school to one of io\ and happiness tinu music. Where 
there has been an interest on the part of admini.strators, board mcm- 
beiN. parents, and teachers, programs ha\e de\elijped which have been 
of inestimable value in developing a fmer t\pe of school and community 
coiiscitnisiiess. The .smallest rural .schoi ! ina\ become a center for coni- 
nmniiy culture in which there is a con.siaiith growing desire for par- 
ticiiKition in musical activities by children and parent.s, both in and out 
of scht)ob 

'J'here is no difTerencc between the aim of the music program in 
rural schools and in urban school.s if the child is con.sidercd the center 
t)f attention. His emotions, iongings. and desires arc the same, no matter 
where he lives. Aliho rural conditions njay result in niadequate schools, 
each child should be given the opportunity to sii.g. to express himself 
Ihrn rhythm, to learn to listen with pleasure to beautiful music, and 
to play some musical instrument if he so desires. The rural child has 
the advantage of living in the atmo.sphere of the great out-of-doors 
where the orchestia of Xature ma) be heard in the babbling of the 
brook, the sighing (;f the wind in the trees, the moaning of the surf, and 
the singing of the birds. The music instruction .should bear a close rela- 
tion to the experiences coming from the rural environnu -it. 
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AGKXCIF-S I'OR KXCOl RA(U NT. MI SK ' .N S I Rl t T IN RI RAL SCIIOOF.S 

A few fi)r\MinM(>ukiiii; ^lalr^ ha\c been Miccc.s.sful in (Icvtloping 
hplcmlul rural inu.sit pru^^raim ihni ihc leadership uf sialc Mipcr\isors 
i)f iiuiMC. Il .sluHild not l)c dilTiciill lu .secure the cooperalion of stale 
deparliiiemi* oi ednuii'on, .stale eilueatioii a.sM)Liatiuns» organized groups 
uf count) Miperintendcnt.s and adniinistrator.s. Colleges, universities, 
and normal schools are center.s of intere.st and influence and can play a 
nuKst nnportant part in the nui.sical de\dopnient of the surrounding 
lerritor). The\ can train teacher.s for the work, as.si.st those in service, 
and promote general interest in numcrou,s \\a\s. The National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers and the state as.'>ociations are defuiitely com- 
mitted to an adequate program o\ music education for both children 
and adults. Statu music teachers associations, federated music clubs, 
such state rural organi/atit^ns as the grange, farm bureau, and similar 
groups are on the list of interested agencies which are cooperating to 
secure the support of Ujcal units. A definite wax of interesting adult 
groups in nmsic is to encourage anil .spon.sor ensemble>. choruses, bands 
ami orchestras, and perhaps stud\ groups for them. Thev provide in- 
teresting musical attuUie.s which result in increased interest and support 
for the work in the schools and comniunities. 

ADMINMSlRArUK TROMsloN.s lOR Ml^sJC INsTRV CTlON IN RI UAL SCHOOLS 

Rural music luis shown rajjid progres> where corsolidation of schools 
has taken place. In nian\ such districts, school authorities ha\e spon- 
sored a \ariet_. of musical acti\ities in both the schools and the com- 
munities they serve. 

A plan wo- h\ of consideration is the combination of se\cral small 
.schools tor largtr group acti\ity and participation. The ideal unit 
IN that of the counl\ or town.ship. I'nder elTecti\e county supervision, 
opportunities and r(.>ults equal to that of man\ urban districts are pos- 
Nible. Se\eral small .schools ma\ be couibincil on a circuit with one 
teacher in charge. 

This makes po.ssible the uniting of groups in which ti ^re can be 
better balance, both for in.struction in \0Lal and instrumental music. 
It provide> greater incenti\c and inspiration as the result of larger 
gioup participation. 

Where it is impos' '^le to have a circuit music teacher il is essential 
thai someone with adequate musica^ backgromul and training be se- 
cured. In the i.solatcd di.strict this is the onh .solution to the problem. 
The resourceful cla.ssroom teacher with limited training, but with a 
love for nuisiC and a realization of its value, c.\n accomplish much 
thru the u.se tif the phontjgraph and the radio. Personal aids such as 
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./ ti^ufity music fcsiixvl tntdcr the su(>crvi<ioii of J unci White, supervisor of music, Hock'tni^ CouiHy, Ohio 



courses of study, books, records, and reference materials are available 
and make possible a limited program of real interest. Practically every 
coninuniity has unused phonographs, radios, pianos, organs, and other 
instruments which may be secured by the school for the asking. How- 
ever, where the teacher has neither interest nor ability, there is a 
decided tendency to neglect music altogether or to use it purely for 
recreation. 

MUSIC FESTIVALS, PAGEANTS, AND ACTIVITIES 

Interschool musical activities, such as a festival, are possible in any 
well-organized county or district. Such massed groups as all-county 
choruses, glee clubs, bands, and orchestras broaden the opportunity 
for participation, and provide more satisfying musical experiences than 
are possible with small unbalanced groups within a single school. Such 
events become vital factors in socializing large areas. A county or dis- 
trict festival is a worthy culmination of the year's work and may be 
used as a fitting celebration for National Music Week. Support and 
interest of the county and local school authorities are essential to the 
success of any such event. 

The type of program will vary in accordance with local needs and 
interests. Growth in social and musical values should be the goal. In 
some festivals a pageant of nations has been highly effective. A single 
school or group of schools may represent a country by singing and 
playing its folk music, dancing its folk dances, in costume if possible, 
and perhaps playing its native instruments. In this manner the music 
of a number of countries may be used, culminating in the singing of 
some of our appropriate American folk and national songs. The same 
plan is possible with the Christmas or May Day music of different 
peoples. Guest artists who sing or play suitable selections afford in- 
teresting features. Guest conductors encourage and inspire and can 
aid by giving constructive suggestions for the improvement of the 
work. Local schools may present specially talented groups, thus pro- 
viding opportunity for comparison of work and lending variety to the 
l)rogram. The music festival has untold possibilities in arousing and 
stimulating school and community interest in music. 

A feature worthy of serious consideration in festivals is providing 
an opportunity for adult participation thru group singing under in- 
spirational leadership. . lumni are interested in opportunities for par- 
tici|)ation after school days are at an end. There are many occasions 
when children and parents may unite in the singing of a group of 
songs of interest and appeal to all. Perhaps a Mothersingers Chorus 
will sing. Other things possible are the development of a county course 
of study, the organization of summer music camps, a county or travel- 
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iii.s: library, liisiriuiicnial cxpcri.s iiia\ lull) ll>^*ir fellow icacliens on 
iiiifaiiiiliar iiLsinii iciils. Tlicrc i.^ no limit lo llic nianv inlcrc\siinj; thing's 
which can bv done nndcr an cfTcclivc counly organization. 

HXAMTLKS AXD ILM'STRATIONS 

I am indebted to Lois Fasi*^% r .alipoli.s. coum\ snpcrxisor of music 
in Gallia Count). Ohio, for an account of sonic of her plans. Several 
years ago some t^ne rwom ^cllools were consolidated, making possible 
a belter organized program in reading, art, and nuisic in the new cen- 
ters. Wry few. if an\. of the chiUlren had had an\ previous nmsical 
background or in>tructiun, .\t llnst the\ were self-conscious but it was 
not U)ng until tlie> began io feel the message of the nnisic and to throw 
HMde their tiniidit\. Their respon.se wa.s eager antl enthusiastic as the 
joys and beauties of worthy music became a realit\ to them. 

U'ashitu/toirs PhiJulay, Ihc Mimtd—\\\ February, when the atten- 
tion of the children is naturalh directed to Washingttm and I-incoln, 
the i(b*a ot Cohmial uiUMc wa.s used with an intermediate group in a 
two-room siliool. The minuet, m) pt;pular in Colonial da\s. was learned 
as a dance and as a song. Mo/art, a composer whose earh nuisic has a 
vital appeal for children, was studied thru his minuet. The classroom 
teacher also read stories about his life to tlie children. The place of 
t»v minuet in court life appealed to them and tlie> learned to dance it. 
The dancing was an\ thing but perfect or daiiit\. for the childrcirs 
nImcs did not make that possible, but their iniaginatious were aroused 
and the\ Icunied to step liglith and carefulK. The\ discovered that 
the dance goes in threes and that it is daiiit\ and digiii[ie»l. They be- 
came very fond of ^ro/art. the "Wcuider thru his beautiful 
iniisic. and he bec ame a^ nal ami pUMinal to them as Washingtcin and 
iJncolii. 

AV<7;V) s/urihuils In ilu upper grades tlu chiKlreu became interested 
in the music of the Xegro thru their stud) of the .South. They dis- 
covered that the wavl suii^s and spirituals «)f the black man are true 
expressions of his euHUicnis ami imaginations. Tlie\ became aware oi 
the deep feeling with which these Mings were suiig. .vs a result of their 
gn iving iniaginatious. the ihiKlren were mjou singing in nui.son and 
occasionally in twtj parts such sinigs as ''.Swing Low. J^weet Chariot." 
"Steal \way to Jesus." Down ^^oses;' **\Vater Rr and 'Sliort- 
:im Br ad." 'i^li(\ found tliat the Xegro. tl a his r.cli and cokirful 
music, has made a real Contribution to our A lerican nuisic literature. 

77/r circus Later other more pretentions a eiiipts were made with 
different age le\els. In Grades I and If a center of interest selected was 
the circus, which affords a source of never ending interest for children. 
Wry few had ever seen a circus and many did not even know what 
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It wa.s. Ill llu* rc-iuliiig Ic.smhks llicrc were stories about il. Sony's and 
rh^iliiiLs funiiNlK'il iiuilciial fur iiio.si of llie iiiiisic. Children hecanu- 
liisili-.sleppinsi luiisi^. ucpli.iniN cKiwiin and punics rnnnin|; in circles. 
CiaiiK'.s and datiu-.s wi-rc created to lit the iiiUMC. Tit^lit rope walkers 
balanced papu paiaM»Ls, and iiiiiiike\.s perfurnied, a balloon man and a 
iiiaMcr t)l ecreniiMiie.s pru\iil« d j^uod iiiipeiMmatioiKs fur non smijers. 
In iIk' art cl-^>i>e> the children ii>rd the iiatixe clay of the connty for 
modeling circn.s aninial>. The statue backi^roiaul fo»- the circns was 
made In the ehildieii. It iiic^'detl a circus parable with clowns, animals 
in cajje.s, and tulier iiiteres. fealure.s done in freehand. A rhythm 
baml led the parade. When the >tud\ was completcil a performance 
a.s i;i\eii. The parents were aiiKued a,s tlie\ >aw Ihei" children keep 
mile Ui the iiuiMC and iiiiper.suuate in their tjrii^mal wa\ the dilTerent 
characters .nid animals of the circns. 

IIiOLui iiml C}cicl—\u (irades 111 and 1\', "Hansel and (jretel" was 
ased. The stor\ wa.s uad and di?>cu>.sed b\ the chililrui in the readinj: 
and niij;li,sh cla.s^i>. DilTeruit xeiMuns were read and the children de 
citu'd on the one tlie\ piefu..d tu u>e lor draniaiization. A number of 
pluinuj^raph reionN uf Jlaunl and Gp td iiiumc jja\e them an idea of 
the wlu)le opeia. It pio\ided a backi^round of music which they theni- 
,.el\e.s weie iMiabK to pu form and develuped an appreciation of stor\ 
ptiriraud in inu^K. St)ii>;.s appropriate for the < hildren were learned 
and ilanees were ^.re.itevl to u>e with such son^;S as "Tartner, Come 
and Dance with Me." A performance wa.s <ri\eu for the parents. The 
uiiK a\ailable place w.is . small countr\ cliurcM with bare walls. The 
ihiidieii in the upper .niatks. with the licip of the art super\iM)r. made 
llu- ,slaiie sceiiei}. Then was a bncki;romid of liea\\, brown jKiper on 
wliich weie paMed tiei.s and lea\e,s which had been e it free iiaiid and 
euKired. The hoiiieiot>iii tiaeher helped with the iiia\aij; of tie ^ny 
little liou>e, laii^e eiioutth to ii.se and dectirated witli window boxes. 
At the linal perforniaiitt tin. ,stor\ wa.s read to the aiulience b\ a Jjood 
reader, and the ebaiae er.s told the .stor\ in pantiJininie. Both childaMi 
and pareut.s lo\ed tbi.s iniiMc of I linnpi rdliick, whose immortal "Maiiscl 
and Grctel" will e\er be a jo_\ in the hearts and lives of ohildreu. There 
Were many desirable outcomes as a result of Miis study. 

Other miisiml omisums Other centers of interest used with dif- 
ferent K'i'«"P«^ ^ Pai;eaiit of Nations; Spring:; and C'*ristinas. 
There is no limit to wli.)* can be nceonipli.slicd aloii^ this line if there 
is interest and cooperation. Much of the success of the units w\as due 
to the wholehearted support of the coi.iit\ superintendent and the class- 
room teachers. iuan\ of whom had had little or no prcxious experience 
with iinisic. Tlie\ worketl as t ^'crh and ciitliusiasticall> as the cliil- 
ilren. The possibilitiis of music in ain school, urban or rural, are lim- 
ited oiih In tla \ision of the school adininistrators and th.2 teac.iers. 
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MUSIC IN HOMK AND COMMUNITY 

Education is considered worthwhile in proportion to its function in 
enriched daily Hving. Meaningful musical experiences outside of school 
should be a natural jxirt of the child's whole environniciu. They result 
in social activities of permanent value which are felt in the home, 
church, clul>— in fact, in all of the civic groups of the comnnniity. 

Longfellow said, "Show me the 'lome v herein music dwells and 1 
shall show you a happy, peaceful, ..nd contented home." The home of 
today, even in isolated rural conununities. has felt changing social and 
economic trends. As a result, it frequently lacks the stabilizing mflu- 
•-Mice of earlier days. Music can help to create a new cycle of home 
activitic*s and interests and can play an increasingly important part in 
bringing about a clo.^er family unity. Happy indeed is the home which 
avails its'rlf of the opportunity for enjoyable family narticiixition in 
music thru singing, playing, ^.td listening. Children should be taught 
many beautiful and appropriate songs in school and should be en- 
couraged to sing them with others in the hjme. In like manner the 
work in instrumental music should stress the home side and set up the 
ideal of family instrumeiUa; groups. In the selection of an instrument 
for the child it is frequently possible to cluvyse one which will lend it- 
self to a desin»'>le family ensemble. The t::steh and appreciations formed 
In school and the home vvill determuie largely the type of nuisic they 
will care to hear when free to 'select i Msic for their own enjoyment. 
A home library of books about music and nnisicians is valuable m the 
development of background and appreciation. The radio makes possi- 
ble many an hour of delightful family enjoyment in nnisic if parents 
and chndrcn are cognizant of the best and nwst api)ropriate oroadcasts. 
As a result of a meaningful program in the school and home there will 
be noted a growing recognition and appreciation of nuisic^il \alues and 
a preference for the fine, the true, the beautiful in nnisic. 

The nnisic of the school can an/ ^.juld play a significant part 'u\ 
the development of community life. I\amily and ncighb )rhood groups 
l)articipating in vocal and instrumental music arc not onl> possible but 
are enjoyable. A whole community may be brought into closer rela- 
tionship thru its musical interests, many of which naturally grow out 
of the music work of the school. Music pla>s a definite part in the work 
of the parent-teacher association and other adult groups. Adult "ir- 
ticiiKition and adult education in music result in adult support for music. 
Singing and playing children arc the imu- cal citizens of tomorrow and 
wiii show future leadership in community music afTairs. 

From earliest times music has been closely allied with religion. It 
has added greatly to the efYectivcncss of religious worship, not as an 
adornment but as an integral part of the service. The tendency of the 
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church today is to capitalize on its own musical talent. Choirs of chil- 
dren or of cliildren and adults partiiiipating in the singing of our fine 
hymns and anthems enrich the spiritual experiences of all. 

Dewey says that the true essence of democracy is a wide and inti- 
mate sharing of experience and not its political structure. The finer the 
experiences we have to share, the richer will be our social life. Music, 
because of its many contributions to a desirable citizenship, is recog- 
nized as a potent factor in education. A life without beauty is only half 
lived, and one without music is indeed barren. The Germans have ex- 
pressed it in these words : "To be rich — enormously rich so as to be 
able to buy everything beautiful, to satisfy every heart's desire — who 
has not known this longing? And yet. the richest man is poor if he 
haj; never felt in his heart the noble magic of nmsic." 
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Chapter VU 



LOCAL ENVIRONMENT AS A SOURCE OF INSTRUCTIONAL 

MATERIALS 

Anne V. Holdford 



HiLDREN LEARN in tcfins of tlicir experiences. They come to under- 



^ stand the world in which they live in terms of their contacts with 
it. The first contact is of course with the communities in which they 
live. It follows, therefore, that an understanding of the community, its 
institutions, activities, and customs is the fundamental point of depar- 
ture for acquiring an understanding of the institutions and problems of 
other communities and nations. 

Regardless of the type of curriculum organization, whether tradi- 
tional subjectmatter, activity, or integrated subjectmatter, the imme- 
diate environment should be the first source of instructional materials. 
The proper and full use of the environment may be the major element 
in the curriculum, not merely the enrichment of logically arranged 
subjectmatter set forth in a formal course of study. 

It is not enough for teachers to accept the genera' principle that 
educative experience lies in the child's environment; they need to know 
how to collect, compile, and analyze the factual and descriptive materials 
about community resources. It is necessary that teachers know how to 
find out specifically what is important in the community in which they 
teach and how to use the community as a laboratory for the instruction 
of children. The teachers in each school must determine the best way of 
Interpreting the community to its children Altho many needs and 
resources are common to many communities, the teachers of each school 
may have specific problems dififerent from all other schools. Resources 
to be used are to be chosen, then, for the specific locality according 
to the needs and interests of the learning group. Certain activities and 
data for curriculum enrichment in one community are not necessarily 
appropriate for another community. It may be quite the contrary. 
Teaching and learning should not be "custom-made.'' 

The purpose of this chapter is to present an illustration of how the 
community environment may be used as a source of curricuium ma- 
terials in a rural consolidated school. It is thought that the methods and 
technic used may be widely adapted in other communities. In the follow- 
ing pages will be described in brief form a project developed and 
executed by the teachers of the Bethlehem Central Schools, Delmar. 
New York, during the school yeai 1936-37. 
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Technic followed — In order to have a file of source material for 
curriculum eiirichinent, a member from each school secured from each 
teacher in his school, lists of materials available for loan in the district 
with names and addresses of owners of such material. These details 
were copied on small cards and filed in the elementary-school office for 
classroom use. In addition to listing articles that could be borrowed 
from individual owners in the conununity, some schools started a 
museum for the articles donated as permanent equipment. 

in the latter part of the school year 1936 it was decided by the 
teachers of the Bethlehem schools that they would carry on during 
the succeeding school year a survey of the area served by their schools 
lo discover fundamental information that could be utilized in the 
instructional program. They decided to organize into groups, to make 
field trips, to record in systematic form the information obtained, and 
to make a compilation of source materials that could be filed for future 
use. It was decided that the various groups would meet on alternate 
Mondays from 2:45 to 5:00 o'clock to plan for the next field trip and 
to discuss the problems that had arisen from previous trips. 

A steering committee proposed the problems and methods of siudy 
and work. The groups or committees held informal discussions on the 
methods and technics proposed by the Steering Committee and tried 
iheni out experimentally in the study of some specific enterprise or 
industry. Thru the process of testing out, by trial and error so to speak, 
conclusions were drawn as to how to study community inoustries, what 
information lo obtain, what data to compile, and how to arrange such 
information and material for future instructional use. All procedures 
were based on the democratic principle of individual cooperation thru 
organized groups. 

The Steering Committee composed of one member from each of the 
seven groups was organized. This committee met on each Tuesday 
afternoon from 3:30 to 5:00 o'clock in order to (a) evaluate the prog- 
ress made at the regular meetings on Monday, (b) make plans for the 
next general meeting, and (c) evaluate the work of the various com- 
mittees. The Steering Committee prepared definite suggestions and 
sent them in mimeographed form to each teacher. Details of procedure 
for the next general meeting were also prepared. Similar work was 
done for the group meetings as the need arose. 

Discussions were held on the subject of what industries in the area 
might be studied. Among those suggested were Schnurr and Wood 
Company, Delmar Lumber Company, Hotahng Coal Company, Dempf 
Bakery, Keyser Junk Yard, Adams Hardware, Shoe Repair, A & P 
Grocery, Wood's 5 and 10, Piiming Office, Sawmill, and Molding 
Sand Company. 
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Advantiiges — Sc\eral achantagcs of the survey were set forth by the 
various tcacbcrs. Aiiioiig these advantages are: 

1. A survc\ aiul ^uui\ nf ilic cotnnutnit} will not un^> enlist the interest of 
the iMpWs and teacher^ bin alsu that of tlie parents and thus lead to a better 
understanding of die aetivity work in die scliool. 

2. The nuKvt oflfetti\e .starting i)i>int in bei^innhig a Miidy of eiivironnieiit is 
tlic home area. 

3. Things to be studied in the aininiiniity arc easily aeeessible at all times. 

4. The sttuK ofTer> an e.xcellent upportunitv to teach citizenship and certain 
attitudes needed in the community. 

5. When linislied, the data can be cuinpiled hi a permanent record and pre- 
sented to the library. 

0. h is a stiuh diat will broaden and grow in die future. 

7. The stiuK i^ c»»rrelateil uitli this > ear's stud> and with the development of 
the ^clloo! nu]>eum and the cillldrel^^ fair and niuMC fe.sti\al to be iield in the 
^pring. 

It was decided to ii.se tlie following general outline in organizing the 
survey: 

1. Local industries and resources 

2. Local historical events and data 

3. Contacts witii laymen and local arti.sts 

4. Coniiiuniity recreational facilities 

5. Physiograpliical features of the locality 

6. CultnraK industriaL and social centers 

7. Occupational activities. 

At the meetings in the fall of 1936, the teachers discussed: (a) 
underhing principles of cxcnrMun.s, (b) the teacher's part in planning 
cxcnrMoiis; (c) the pupils' part in planning excursions; (d) types of 
cxcnrsion.s, (c) t\pe> uf ftdlow-up work to be used; and (f) frequency 
of excursions. 

Certain references were reconnnendecl by the Steering Committee.* 
Aftc'i' dihcu>M'»n in group meetings an eutline of information that 

sliotild be ohtaincil from the Mn'\e\s was agreed upon. The outline 

follows : 

L hidustrial learnings 

1. Mow things are made from raw materials 

2. Sources of materials 

3. Process and procedures 

4. Distribution 

5. Uses 

» Ann Arbor IJonn! of Kducition. Helpino Children Experience the Ucalitxett of Soeial 
Order. Ann A\boi- Coiisc of Study. Ann Arbor, Mich.: the Hoard, 1933. 307 p. SBriinncr, 
Kilmund c'cS. urveyiny Your Contmunity: A Handbook of Method for the Rural Church. 
Garden City, Y. : Douhlcday. Dornn and Co., 1925. 109 p. SlJrunncr, Edmund dcS. Villape 
Communities. Garden City, N. Y.: Doublc<!ay, Doran and Co., 1927. 244 p. SBrunner, Edmund 
(leS.. anil Kolb, J. H. Uural Social Trends. New York: McGraw.Hill Book Co., 1933. 386 p. 
rii runner, Edmund <leS.. and Kolb, J. H. A Study of Rural Society, Its Organization and 
Changes. Hoston : Houghton Mifilin Co., 1935. 642 p. fILynd. Robert S., and Lynd, Helen M. 
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6. Byproducts, if any 

7. Macliiner> and inventions used in the process of clianging raw materiah 
into asable prodiicvs. 

Problem: What possible effect have these improved processes had on our 
s^tandard of living? On that uf the gronp employed in yonr chosen industry? 

II. Social learnings 

1. How people live 

2. How people work 

3. How people play 

4. How people are educated 

5. What their religion is. 

Problem: In the liglit of general social trends and of the above findings how 
can the group help to better the present state of affairs? 

III. Economic learnings 

1. Standards of living 

2. Means of n.aking a living 

3. Interrelation and inter dcpen(!ance of people. 

Problem: What, if any, responsibility do we as a group feci in light of our 
iindings? 

IV. Civic learnings 

1. Politics 

a. Parties participating in elections 

b. Percent voting 

c. Percent of eligible voter-^ voting and constituting a majority 

d. Part individual plays in civic life 

e. Part individual plays in political life. 

2. Civic life 

a. Interstate Conuuerce Couuuission 

b. Public Service Conunission 

c. Taxation 

d. Election. 

3. Cultural 

a. Part the individual play.*? in conununity life. 
Ptitblem: Are our fuulings in Hue with our ideas *>( a dcnuKr.itic goNcrnmeut? 

Y. Historical learnings 

1. Comparison of old and new as basis of evaluation and appreciation 

2. General imprp\emeuts in world of siicncc and in this particular plant 

3. Improvements or unentious in field of your particular interest 
Problem: What social problems ha\e grown out of the old order changing^ 

In order to as.siht the j;roiii»s in obtaining the information indicated 
in the outline above, the following sngj^estions weie given as "starter.s": 
.\. Things we want to know 

1. The hours of labor 

2. Nund)er of people employed 

3. Xund)er of people working on one product 

4. kacc discrimination 

5. I^bor laws 

6. Public and private ownership 
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B. Activities of each committee— suggestive helps for carrying on research 

1. Make a list of all questions 

2. Organize these questions under certain heads 

a. Industrial learnings 

b. Social learnings 

c. Cultural learnings 

d. Civic learnings 

e. Historical learnings. 

3. Find out answers to all question 

4. Ask more questions as research progresses 

5. Locate further sources for investigation 

6. Know where to locate the^c questions 

7. Decide on how to file your material for intelligent use 

8. List all other posi^ible sources for help 

9. Make a bibliography* 

10. Make a card index and a card catalog file 

11. Make a scrap book 

12. Collect and mount pictures 

13. Display books and pictun;s about your particular industry 

14. File materials 

15. Make a map of the connnunity in which the industry is located 

16. Collect and put in usable form all available materials. 

C. Preliminary steps before visit to plant 

1. List all questions thought necessary 

2. Mave chairman of each connnittee investigate the territory before the 
group visits it 

a. Have a conference with the manager of plant and state purpose of 
your investigation. 

The Steering Committee assumed responsibility for contacting the 
managers of Schniirr and Woo^l, Delmar Lumber Company, Print- 
ing Office, Sawmill, and Keyser Junk Yard. The method of approach 
decided upon was to explain the problem to the manager of the concern 
to be visited and request his cooperation. It was decided to explain that 
the teachers considered the industries very important to the community 
and that they desired that the children learn of their importance. In 
contacting the managers the following information was sought: 

1. What information would he (the manager) be willing to contribute? 

2. May the group visit the plant? If not, why? 

3. Will there be someone to conduct the group? 

4. How large njay the group he? 

5. Would it be possible to have available, at the time of the visit, samples, 
literature, and other materials for tlie information of the group? 

Arrangements for the visits having been made, the groups visited the 
plants assigned to them and prepared reports to be presented to the 
entire group. A copy of the Sawmill Committee's report is inserted 
here to illustrate the type of preliminary reports made by the various 
committees. 
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Sawmill 



//w/on'ni/— The sawmill at Sliiigcrlaiids was built about fifty years ago on 
its present site by a man named Dietz, Tlien it was centrally located, not Oiily 
for distribution bnt also for raw material. The mill is located at the foot of 
a hill on the top of which is the road between two towns. This facilitates 
unloading tiic logs for tiiey merely roll down the slope to tlie mill. It is njt 
so simple to renio\e the sawed lumber, however, for the same slope which 
facilitates unloading, hinders delivering tiie ihiished product. 

Water power was first used. This gave way ♦o steam and liually to electricity, 
which is being used by the present owner, Mr. Frazier, to run the machinery. 

hiditstrial — Practically all of the work done at this mill is for the farmers 
01 ilie immediate vicinity altio tlie past few years some orders have been 
brought in from other sections. Very little quarter sawing of oak is done. 
Pine sawing is the main source of supply. 

The fanners haul their logs by team or truck to the mill. There they are 
rolled off on the skidwa\. The butts of the logs are at this time stamped with 
the owner's initials so as to prevent error m delivering. If there is considerable 
work on hand, the logs arc ^a\ved on order of receipt except for rush orders. 
Generalh. tho, order of deposit ib the order of sawhig. The logs, one at a time, 
are rolled onto the carriage by the aid of cant hooks. Having been properly 
placed, the log is clamped onto the bed of the carriage by steel spikes which are 
a part of the carriage. The log is then ready to be seiii toward the circular 
saw, in thii> ca^e a 5U" circular saw rnn at 550 r, p. ni, by an electric motor. On 
entering the log, the saw cuts easily and rapidly thru to the end of the log. 
One care which is exercised but which has its limitations is the inspection of the 
log for nails, holts, wire, etc., which may be iiibedded in the wood. Oftentimes 
these bits of metal are completely grown over, Stritciiig iron in a log sometimes 
results in the breaking of a saw. It is usually impossible to prevent such a 
happening. 

The bark is first reiuo\ed in four sej/wrate cuts thus squaring oflf the log before 
the boards are removed. It is estimated that about 100 feet of lumber can be 
obtained from an average log, the estimate being taken from a 15' log figuring 
on obtaining 10" boards. 

The boards arc then planed in the planer. Four different operations may be 
performed by this machine. It nia\ also be used in making groves in the wood 
as desired. 

These two machines comprised the main pieces of machinery used in this 
sawmill. Both were purchased from a firm in Xew York City. 

The lumber sawed here is used by farmers for buildii)g,|)urposes. The sawdust, 
for which tirere is a good market, is blown thru pipes to the rear of the mill. 
It is used principally for bedding. Other uses are floor covering for chicken 
houses, for butcher shops, and for use in ice houses. The slab wood is part of 
the sawmill owner's profit and is used as fuel. 

The owner is not concerned witli storing Inniber, as the farmers take it away 
as soon as it is ready for tliein. Neither is he concerned with seasoning as it 
is seasoned either before or after milling. The danger >f its being damaged by 
insects or animals is of no matter to him as it is not in his possession long 
enough. All transportation is cared for by the owners of the logs and Innibftr. 

Social, civic, rroHOwiV— One man is employed to assist the owner of the mill. 
Tlie length of day varies from 10 to 12 hours depending upon the amount of 
work on hand. The busiest seasons are early spring and late fall and winter 
as the farmers have more time then to devote to getting the logs ont ?.nd it 
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is ea>ier to drag the lul;^ out of the woods as the snow permits slidiiijr. It is 
aNo easier to saw fro/eii liiiiil)er. 

No special training is required fiir tlii> work be\ond knowing how to operate 
and care for the saw. Skill is needeil not only in sharpening the saw which i<i 
done by hand filing bnt also in setting the saw properly. 

There are iio pnnisii^is for lei.snre tune made by the firuj, it not being large 
enough to warrant Mich. In fact, there is little leisure time to use except for 
steep and rest. 

Compensation insurance rate is \er\ high and none is carried by the employer. 

So far as could be ascertained, no .saiet> devices are used unless the placement 
of the niachiner> might act as such. It i.s understood that the saw may be stopped 
at any point when necessary. 

There i.s onl> one .sawmill in the inmiediate vicinity as there is not sufficient 
work for n)i»rc. ni>th the making of ciiler ami the grinding of grain are engaged 
in at this mill to help maintain its existence. 

Marguerite Lake, Member of Kaura Lomax 
Steering Committee i.aura Taylor 

Klo.s>ie Smith, Cluiiniuvi Clair Schmitt 

ICIIen iMacBride 

After the various comniittccb had submitted their preinninary re- 
ports the form of standard procedure for reports was considered. The 
ncthod here, as thruout the project, was inductive, from particidars 
10 generalizations. The .standard procedure in outline form is presented 
as follows: 

Part I 

I. Historical l)ackgr(mnd of the Incal C(»nnnercial enterprise 

1. Keaso.M for choice of loi'ation by foun(L»r 

2. Community neeils that were I'dlcil b> the establishment of this local 
connnercial enterprise 

X Social, economic imlustrial, auil religiims trends iiuHcated by the estab- 
lishment 

4. Original equipment 

5. Brief recital of growth of industry. 

II. Present condition of the local connnercial enterprise 

1. Present location (address) 

2. Description of housing facilities 

3. Description of ecpiipment and processe*; 

4. Materials and .sources (liht sources) 

5. Products and markets ; byproducts 
0. Trends 

a. Changes iu the local connnercial enterprise to meet present conditions 

( 1 ) hactors causing tliese chamies 

(2) Future trends indicated 
7. Workers 

a. Number 

b. Type and residence of workers 

c. lulucatioiud and physical requirements 
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(1. Wages ami salaries 
c. Kcoiioiiiic aiul social biatus of workers 
8, Kiiiploynieiit coiulitioiis* 
a. Overhead 

(1) Taxe.N. wage.s, iiisnraiice, compen>atioii, running expense?, ad- 
verllMMg, losse>. depreciations. 

III. Probable otulook for tiic local connnercial enterpn^e 

1, Sniumary of trends 

2. Probable eflfccis oi preseni trends. 

IV. KcniarkN 

'I'lic Stccriiij( Cuiiiiiiittcc fdt that the t achcrs iiccdcc' to be more 
iiilcllijjciit alKiiit worUl alTiiir.s. T\k'\ .sluniid have knowledge (i< social 
Mluaiiuii.s and social philuMJph) in urdcr U) gnide the chikrj> learning 
activities. 

Sonic current .sucial inH)blenij> were gi en a.s a .starter. The group was 
a.skcd to iind ont antl adtl to tins all lUKSsible ttipics. It was believed 
that this information \\aj> nece. r\ a> a backgronna for the next step 
ul adapting the i>ur\e\ material to school nse. The topics listed were as 
fiillows: child InU^r. credit, housing, machine age, married women 
working, migrator) Kdiur, niiniurun wage, propag?uida. .social security, 
strikes, ta.xation, unemplo\nient. wealth, and youth problems. 

The general principk in\til\ed here is that man controls his environ- 
uient thru intelligent attacks on its problems and re.sources, otherwise 
his environment controls liini. 

Following the presentation of reports of the various groups the 
Steering Con unit tec conducted a panel di.scussion on the standard pro- 
cedure dcvcK;ped in Part 1 of ':he outline. In discussion, the Steer- 
ing Couunittee .stressed for the mo.st part uuiform anahsis in the indi- 
\idual sur\c\s. .\ttcntion wa.s called to the reason for the arrangement 
of Item 1 of the outline \\ herein the ps>clioU)gical procedure of the 
classroom gi\cs \\a\ to the logical procedure adapted to adult nse, thus 
afTordiug the committee mendjcr.s a ctnnpletc picture at the beginning 
<)f the survey. 

The importance of Item 2, or choice of location In the founder, was 
di.scussed. It was brought out that onh* two indu.stries, cement and 
brick, are now Injund to the source of supph. In Colonial vlays the 
nearness of the pkint to the source of i"a\\ Uiaterials had decided bearing 
on the plant's success or failure. 

Under Item 3 the fact that Delmar was established mainly as a social 
suburb to a cit\ \\as gi\en tu show that certain enterpri.ses sprang in 
being from the demands of the ccjunnunity which was constantly 
growinj^. 

In discussing Item K original ei|uipnient, it was considered adxisable 
to list equipment of the plant in chronological order of installation, 
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listing only the cqiiipnKMit fomul in the estahliihnient. In determining 
the present condition of local conunerciai enterprises it was suggested 
that the committee confine itself to data including competitors within 
the territory and always to keep in mind that the purpose ••f the survey 
is to know tlie conununity. 

The bteering Conunittee advised that suhsequent ttieetmgs uf each 
committee were to he held for the discussion of all point raised hy the 
Steering Conunittee in the present meeting. Permission was given the 
various committees to add items of investigation to the present outline 
(Part 1) and to divide the work as the chairmen desired. 

The Steering Conunittee made up the following guide for the use 
of conuuittees in drafting their report on the adaptation of survey 
material for school use : 

Part II 

Adaptation of Survey Material for School Use 

1. Pre-plan 

A. Possible approadic^ tu the htiidy the local coinmercial enterprise 

(Li^t these) 
IJ. Kciionrces a\ailaL'e 

1. Accessible witliiii the bi!U<i;ii</ 

a. Books 

b. Magazine^ 

c. Pictures 

d. Objects 

i. I.e^s acces<jule 

a. H<>o*;s— library pri\'atcly ciwned 

b. Mag.izincs— library privately owned 

c. Pictures— library privately owned 

d. Objects 

( 1 ) Privately uwned 

(2) In museum 

e. Peoirc 

f. Addrcs:>es of .source ntaterial 

g. l.i^t of places to vi5.it 

C. Acquired information found and recorded 
I. Example: kiln drying 

At the next meeting of the Steering Conunittee, a memher of each 
group was called on to descrihe a current trerJ involved in his par- 
ticular survey. These are given in hricf: 

liitkcry: Transportation facilities led people U go to Albany to do their 
buying. Trade areas are constantly changing. 

Priuiiui^: .\ll colored paper used in this plant now comes from Wisconsin 
because of water properties \\>iic!i help in it^^ coloring. A transfer of source 
of supply occurs. 

I'\\'d: High prices of the mixture of grains led to the building of a grist 
mill by this company. Difpensing with the middle man. 

I '06] 




Coal: Credit systcni-60 percent of the nation live on credit. 
Junk: Invention— Models of all t\pes constantly change. A higher standard 
of living each year. 

Sawmill: Work ''o longer done in the home. Indnstrialized labor. Xew ma- 
terials nsed in building. 

Lumber: It is neccs>ar> to carry ever> type of supply. Lumber companies 
becoming contractors and builders. 

At a later meeting the Steering Committee instructed all workers to 
bring together iheir material and a large carton for filing bulkier ma- 
terial, the Steering Committee to provide folders d.nd file boxes. Each 
was to have a sheet listing the contents of the fokler. In making this 
check sheet the outline (Parts I and II) and these general headings 
were followed: activities, bibliography, distribution, emplo}ment, gov- 
ernment, histor}, letters, machinery, products, processes, raw materials. 

On the completion of the file, the use of maps and other graphic 
materials was chosen as the topic for another general meeting. Each 
teacher came prepared on the following outline: (1) maps (commercial 
or pictorial) — those collected in survey or maps on hand; (2) graphs; 
(3) cartoons; and (4) articles on technics in map and graph making. 
The following i^ources for obtaining this material were suggested: the 
school muse. - and the elementary-school library; Study Readers by 
Walker and ^ umnu , and the Xathua! Geographic Magazine for De- 
cember 1932. 

Criteria for map tuaklug—As an example of instructions developed 
fur the compilation of materials the following outline of criteria for 
map niakin<; is given; 



.\. Its U'^e — choice nvi<le by the teacher and pupil> 

1. For wliat purpose \va< the map ma<le? 

2. Y)oc<> it '^erve that purpose^ 

3. Doc> it '^cr\c our pnrpo>e for n>e in connection with our survey? 

4. Is it to he used "a> is" or only for suggestive ideas? 

B. Make^ip of map it*«elf 

1. Color— Icgeuil 

2. Size— age level of the group 

X Details— technics U'^ed in making of the map. 

C. Steps in clas'^room map making 

1. Dcciile on purpose for which maps are to he made 

2. Stn<ly and evaluate other maps in light of this purpose 

3. Select best i<leas for your purpose and work them 'Jut 

4. I)eci<!e on legend in accordance with what >on wi>h to show 

5. Work out some defmitc technics for map making. 

n. F*ictoricd Maps 

A. Should he clear and simple 

B. Should he in proportion 

C\ .Arrangement should be kept in mind. 



I. Maps 
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III. Graphs 

A. Should tell tlicir Scorics simply and clearly at a glance 

B. Should be accurate in presentation of facts 

C. Should have deiinite use hi sunnnarizing facts. 

IV. Relief Maps 

A. One complete phase shown. 

V. Te.Ntile Map^ 

A. Use for decorative pnrpOi**s largely emphasized to pupils. 

The meetings of the next two or three months (spring of 1937) 
were devoted to checking, listing, and filing material, and to ihe prep- 
aration of a final report evaluating the individiia? surveys and listing 
findings and conclusions covering (a) worthy technics, (b) filing 
methods, (c) problems of contacts with people, (d) problems of 
research. 

For tho cominjj year (1937-38) thr^e of the members of the Steering 
Committee remained; Umr new nienibTs were elected. At the final 
meeting, each committee i^axc a brief report. The report of the Lumber 
Survey is printed in full in the Appendix, see page 137. The teachers 
i.hohe to fi»lK)W the pi>Iic\ of cmphAing the work-shop type of program 
with the teachers as pupils. 
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Chapter VIII 



CONTRIBUTIONS TO INDIVIDUAL INSiaUCTION 
Winn L. Taplin and Irving F* Pearson 
tRAL Schools with their enrohucnt divided into eight grades, each 



-^-^ having comparatively few pupils, invite adoption of classroom 
practises which will allow teachers to use their time to the greatest 
adxaiitagc. The excessive overlapping ul grades which almost invariably 
exibtb eiiiphasi/.eb in t^e highest degree the need jr fitting the subject- 
matter to the ability of the individual pupils. 

Acliie\eiiient testing programs first revealed on an unbiased basis the 
fac* that oiie-rouiii bcliuolb in general, with the usual small number of 
outstanding exceptiuiib, were below the standards set by urban pupils 
in th^ factual material, m the skills, and in the tool subjects of the 
curriculum. 

XevertlicUisS, pupilb kept on coming to tK.; doors of rural schools 
each da\, pupilb as need} uf instruction, pupilb ab capable, pupils of as 
guud character and w itli ab high aspirations as are to be found in any 
urban cuiiiiiiunit}. Their chanccb of achievement in the fundamental 
^killb of education were perhaps oiil> four-fifths of what they would 
be if their jxircntb li\ed in the city. But what could be done to improve 
llieir educational opportunities? 

Perhaps better bclioolhouscs could be built and create a greater feeling 
of bc*curit) in our educational program. With better heating and ven- 
tilation the bodil} comfort and perhaps even the health of the pupils 
could be improved. By placing the windows in better positions and 
making tliein larger the e}es of the pupils could be better protected. 
TliUb rural school buildings were improved, some states even entering 
into program^ of " btandardii^ation** of buildings, bometimes encouraging 
competition in the erection of better school plants. 

An encouraging amount of consolidation came about, yet the one- 
room and c\en the two-room, three-room, or four-room rural school 
pcibisted in a inajorit) of the rural sections. The eight grades and the 
crowded time schedule likewise persisted, and so did Standpatter 
Jones,'' who was sometimes a member of the schoolboard and who did 
iiol like "newfangled" ideas in education. Pupil achievement had in- 
creabed a discouragingl} small amount. Pupil personality was still un- 
satisu'ctorily developed. 
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PRCPOSKD PLANS FOR IMPROVING INSTRUCTION IN RURAL SCHOOLS 

Many suggestions for imp' vcnicnt of the organization and practises 
of the rural schools were made : re\ ised time schedules for classes ; the 
doubling of successive grades in order to provide a smaller number of 
classes; rotation of classes in certain subjects on successive days; pupil 
assistants to the teacher; individual and special "adjustments" within 
the ciass: and project teaching.' None of these rearrangements, all of 
which were made within the class recitation plan of organization, was 
successful in solvintj the tune problem for the teacher to su^^li an extent 
that it has been widely adopted. 

Urban communities have for years been developing more fle.^cib^e 
time schedules and adetjuate provision for individual diiTerences The 
Dalton (Massachusetts and later New Yo'-k) plan, tlie Winnetka (Illi- 
nois) plan, the Gary (Illinois) plan, the University oi Chicago plan, 
and the University of Wisconsin plan have provect to be ^specially 
sugijcstive of the hope that an adaptation of instruction to individual 
needs, that an adequate revision of the curriculum, and tliat a flexible 
arra:ij;cnionl of the daily proq^ram migb^ be had for the benefit of rural 
pupils. 

Meanwhile, Fannie W. Dunn and Marcia Everett,* working in a 
rural school in Connecticut, reported very favorable iiisiruc\ional results 
from a division of the time : .he^liilc into blocks adapted alike to class 
recitation purposes oi to indi\i(luali/-cd work. Assistant Superintendent 
of Public Instruction U. j. HofTman, of Illinois, advocated individu- 
alized instruction for the rural schools of his state. Francis L. Bailey, 
Commit sioiiiT of Education in Vermont, suggested the possibility of 
adaptation of individual instruction to the conditionj (xistin*; in the 
schools of that state in 1932. 

WHAT IS INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION? 

In brief, individual instruction means the adaptation of instructional 
methods tu the specific needs of individual pupils as fletermined by 
achic\einent, intelligence, and diagnostic tests, the anahsis oi individual 
pupil -ecords, anr^ the judgment of the teacher as to tbp ki.id of help 
the pupil needs. It makes the most of the pupil's abilit) to learn thru 
>elf-acti\ it\. It is not e(|uall\ well adapted to all subjectmatter fields or 
desirable pupil acti\' les. lii general, it is best adapted to the mastery 
of the tool subjects iK^t iinoKing a high degree of social cooperation 
as in the social sciences. This does not mean, however, that individual 
instructi(«i eannot be employed in acli\ity prograir.s, projects, and large 

* Special Uurnl School bulletin. State Department of Education. Mont, elier, Vermont. 

* Dunn, Fannie W., and r>erctt. Marcia. "An Experiment in a Rural School." New York : 
Trachfrs College Record, 29:675-8^^: May 1928. 
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unit inctliods of cuiTiaihnn orgaiii/.atioii. It fits very well into any of 
these schemes where niastcr\ of special skills, such as spelling, funda- 
mental operations of arithmetic, reading, technical language usages, 
and manual skills are needed. 

A study of the ()peratit)n of individual instruction, as developed in 
Vermont, Connecticut, and Illinois, has been made by the authors of 
thi? chapter and i.s here reported for the purpose of presenting examples 
of how this instructional technic has been developed in some rural 
school situations. 



The (lelinition of indi\itlual instruction practises in Vermont could 
well be stated to be: ori;ani/.e<l adaptation of school work to the 
needs of the intinidual child as determined by achievement and intelli- 
<jenee tests, includin^ii indi\idual records and promotion of the individual 
pupil either In subject or ijrade. and tlesii,Miecl to enable each pupil to 
develop power to educate himself thru a i^reatly enriched curriculum. 

Since ahilitv i^roupini? is out of the (piestion because of the small 
enrolment hi each ii^viuk in the majority of Vermont's rural schools, 
inaiu of the "plans" for individuali/.inj,^ instruction are not readily 
adapted to the conditions. For the most ixu't Uie Winnctka* plan has 
been found most suitable. The oiil\ major deviation from it has been 
a tendenc} to appl\ the application of a modified Dalton ' grouping plan 
for pupils nnLu are progressing in their work at the same rate of speed. 
This grouping has beeti used cliieflv in the small rural graded schools 
and is negligible in the one-room buiblings except in social sciences 
and English literature hi which pupils often meet daily for discussion 
and appreciation of the subjectmatter hi teacher-guided socialized 
groups. 

An aeti\ities jn'o«;raiii is in some stage of completion at all times in 
nearly all huli\iduali/ed schools. The acti\ities. of course, are group 
procedures. In stmie cases the whole school comprised a group. In other 
cases se\rral acti\ities participated in 1)\ smaller groups may be in 
progrt\^s. 

Shice credit for niaster\ of each goal is given to the pupils instead 
of letter marks, lacb pupil is in competition w^itli his own best previous 
work rather than against his fellow in a race for "marks.'' The only 
competition is competition for mastery. Tn general, competition has 
changed to cooperation among the group. Tn these ways, in addition to 
group recreation periods, adequate sociali/.ing influences are developed 

" Washlrtirne. Carleton. AdmUnfj the School to the Child, Yonkcrs-on-Iludson, N. Y.: 
World Hook Co.. mz. i>. 180. 

•Tarklnirst, Ilolen. Kdncation on the Daiton Plan, New York: h. P. Dutton ana U)., 
1922. p. lii 
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with the result ' that the pupils actually become more cooperative, rather 
than less as was formerly feared by some educators. 

It has been found in Vermont that teachers who are planning to 
reorganize schoolrooms or to teach in schouJs where individualized 
instruction is already carried on should spend to advantage a year in 
studying the basic philosophy and the technic of adapting 'nstruction to 
the needs of the individual. The publications mentioned in the footnotes 
of this chapter have all been useful, especially those by Parkhurst and 
Wasliburne. Other valuable viewpoints are found in the Twenty-fourth 
Veorhook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Public 
Schof* Publishing Co.. Bloomington, 111.; The Child Centered School, 
by Rugg and Schumaker, World Book Co.: and The Self -Directed 
School by Miller and Hargrcaves. Charles Scribner's Sons. Much help 
in the preparation of "goals" and "units" of work was obtained from 
a study of the goal cards used at Bronxville. N. Y., and at Winnetka, 
111., and for the organization of activities from the social studies units 
published by the Winnetka Educational Press, Winnetka, 111., and from 
the activities notebooks furnished by the World Book Encyclopedia. 

A CASK STWDY OF INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION IN VF.RMONT 

The experience of Mrs. Mary Stapleton, Cuttingsville, Vermont, is 
rather typical of the organization procedure which teachers in Vermont 
have used. Her statement follows and may be considered a typical case 
study: 

III the fall of 1932 I Iia<l an enrolment of about 20 pnpils in all grades. My 
superintendent told me about the Winnetka tnethod. an<i suggests! my reading 
some books whicJi would be helpful in the development of tliis svsteni. 

During the fall and winter of 1932 and 1933 I <li<l a groat <ieal of research 
work, and in the spring I develope<l the technic in spelling. This is one of the 
easiest subjects to be individiialize<l since one knows definitely what words are to 
be taught and the means of testing are simple. I divided tiie words into imits 
of 2S or 30 words each according to grade placement and ability. This method 
tests the children on words we want tiiem to know before the>- study tliem 
and allows them to concentrate on the words thoy miss in the test, rather than 
wasting {*•' c studying words they already know. 

This plan in spelling pr wed so successful that I decided to try to develop 
arithmetic technic the next fall. During the sununer of 1933 I was hmy doing 
research work and preparing material to fit in with my textbooks and our 
state course of .study. To follow this technic there are three essenti^h to be 
kept cleany in mind: (1) to know exactly what tc teach— clear ob,*ctives: 
(2) developing complete diagnosb\ tests; and (3) dc 'eloping self-inst/iict*ve 
and self -corrective miterinl which the chihlren can work wit'., and correct 
themselves. When a(* quate information was lacking, the^; essentials had* to be 
worked out on the basis of my own experience. 

'Tnplin. Winn ''Rclntivc KfTicicncy of Class vs. Individual Instruction in Graded and 
University of Vermont, 1935. 
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To develop tlie first point, I collected all my textbooks together with my 
state conrjies of stml> and divided the > ear's work of each grade into 8 nnits, 
each with 3 or 4 snbunits. The next problem was the development of a set of 
diagnostic tests covering each detail. Each test was prepared in from 4 to 6 
eqnivalent forms, 2 or 3 to be nsed as practise tests and corrected by the child, 
the others to be real te.sts to be corrected by the teacher. Keeping IOC percent 
mastery of each nnit in mind, nntil 100 percent is achieved, repeated practise 
tests and real tests were gi\en. Thi.s re(iiiired constant improving, revising, and 
extending. I fonnd it helpfnl to exchange tests with other teachers. For a 
small snm I obtained some tests from Winnetkr. I cnt out examples and 
problems from old books, pasted them on cardboard, and placed them in my 
file:?. The last and perhaps the most important job was to snpply the children 
with self-in.strnctive practise material. Printed drill pads in arithmetic and 
English have been fonnd nelpfnl. In some cases where the grade was small I 
obtained the regnlar assignment booklet from Winnetka. ^'ve were also supplied 
with "Kumber Games for Boys and Girls" which f'.»nished adequai^ drill in 
number facts, and this device proved effective, 'or the children learned the 
facts by games, either by solitaire, partners, or racing. A similar procedure 
was followed in English, with excellent results. 

By the end cf that \ear I had fewer failures than ever before. The children 
had begun to realize the objecti\e uf this instruction and since there would be 
no repeating of grades, it was n;> to each to progress at his own rate of speed. 
Xo ciiild felt he was a failure even tho his year's work was not complete. 
When he entered the next fall lie began where he left off in June. 

The next sunnner 1 attended Minnuer school at the University of Vermont at 
Burlington, and took the tuur.se in indi\idual iuhtrnction from .Marion Carswell 
uf Wnmetka. This was e^peclall\ interesting to me on account of my experienc. 
1 received a great deal uf help from her, and in the fall 1 developed hi dividual 
reading. This is not very difiiciilt. The first thing w^as to give tests in oral 
reading. I used Gra\*s Oral Reading Check Tests. Silent reading tests had 
alread> been given. Tiiese were supplied bj my superintendent and tiirn these 
tests I learned each ciiild*s readhig abilit.\. Then the child was required to read 
hooks near his level. Tiiis necessitated the development of z library. Tiiis was 
started by the cinldren bringing books of their own from home and by raising 
money to buy otiiers. Our sciiooKjuard, thru tiie superintendent, instead of 
buying 25 books all alike cooperated and bought 25 different ones. These were 
exchanged in the scliools of tlie to\*n gi\ing access to 25 books instead of one. 
This plan lias worked out very well and eacii fall we are presented with new 
reading books. Tiiis fall each school has access to about 30 new books suitable 
fur each grade. The children are tested on their sitent reading by tests, book 
rei)urts, and oral reports. A certain amount of reading must be iione orally to 
obtain expression, enniKi.aiiHi, and correct prunmiciation , tiiis point must not 
he overlooked. 

Tiie activit) side of tiiis instruction can be worked out effectively with the 
SOI .al studies program. This forms tiie best i)asis for creative activity For 
example, an activitj dealing with Indian life is an opportunity for children 
iroin the first grade to the eightli grade to make a contribution. Such is the case 
with many otiier units of work. The question tiiat confronted me as I w^orkcd 
out Illy units was, Where can I get the material to construct tiiese activities? 
This question was answered by appeal hi g to the children. You would be sur- 
prised at 4»»c number of things hidden in one*s attic tiiat can be utilized. From 
the first we knew we were socializing the school thru group activity. 
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CONCLrSIONS IXDICSTKI) BY CASK STUDY 

ilr.s. Siaplcloirs cxijcriciicc* iiulicalcs iliat a pallcni may be set up 
wliicli alluws jjiipiKs lu j'ru^n*c.s^ in ilicir cdiicaiiuii according lo llicir 
relative abilities. Tlie nni(pie persunalit\ of eacli cliild is recognized. 
Eacli cliild nia\ du wurk in eacli snhjecl eacli tlay if desirable, bnt tlie 
recitation in tlie tool snljjects is eliminated, snbstitnting for tliL reciU- 
tion a tneasnrc ul self-in.^trnction nnder tlie j,Miitlaiicc and witli the help 
of tlie teaclier. Self-instnictiun necessitates an efTurt on the part of tlie 
teaclier to teacli 1 piii)ils huw lu .stiulv. Tlie time of the child is so 
conserved that Miere h time in tlie daih scliednle, or a part of the 
scliednle may be set aside teiiiptjraril_\ fur the introduction of j^roiip 
and creative acti\ities. Tlirn tliev acti\ities, fii.sioii, iiitegraUon, or 
correlation of siibjectmatter carried on. At least one-third of the 
school (lay in a oiie-ruuiii scIkmjI can he jjucn U) the activities program 
and still acliie\e a standanl > ear's work or more in the measnrable ma- 
terial of the cnrricnhiiii. 

The cnrriculmn has lleces^aril\ been e.\peiided. The pupils' reading 
accuinplisliineiit so iiicr eased that inaii\ mure Ijooks upon a variety of 
subjects, especially in science and literatnre, ha\e ' "'»n read. School li- 
braries are angiiieiited with little increase in e.\pci.ditiire because the 
need for sets uf readers uf identical cuiitent was practicall) eliminated 
above the carl_\ primary tirades. Field trips, ojii.sinietioii of scenery 
and costniiies fur pnpil written phus, and cuiistnictiun uf iiUKlels are 
(jidinar) examples uf the briMtkniiii^ cmriudmii nnder iiidn idiiali/ed 
instrnction. 

iNnivn)i-AM7,ATioN i\ ^o^^•K(•n(r1'^ activitv i»uogkam 

hi Connccticnt the niu\eiiieiit tuwanl adjiistini; the rnral scliuol to 
the iiidividnal pnpil is statewide. The practise is nut definitely ont- 
lincd in its or^'aiii/atiuii and teeliiiics bnt i^^ains e\eii inure fle.\ibi!it} 
thereby. The iiidi.idnal teacher plans !*is miits ui piujects tempurarily 
in accordance with the cliaiij^in^ cunditiuiis and the resumces of his 
tjnvironnicnt. 

The niiit of work is selected from real life sitiiatiiMis, the pnpil as- 
sisting in the selectiun. The miit, in stimulaliiii^ niaii) Kinds of activi- 
ties, is believed to pru\ide fur indi\i(hial dilTerences and make iiidi- 
vidnal growth possible, the succession uf .such units pnj\i(liiig for 
continuous giowtli and clanliLatlon uf social meanings. With the unit 
selected, the teacher anticipates the acti\ities which the group nnglit 
carry on in connection with the unit. Pupils and teacher prejjarc and 

* Much toslinpr material made hy Mrj*. Slaplclon U mow to be Imd in printcil form and is 
furnished to the Uachcrs re.id> lo u<v. One hundrc<l percent masUry U not re^itiircl 
of pupils of less than normal alniit; Teacher judKmcnt determines the lime for admin- 
istration of the tests in subnormal cases, 
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collect iiiatcrial.s which will he helpful. The materials iiichulc reading 
matter connected with the center of interest, bibliog^iphies on this unit 
and on shnilar units which have been taught by others, book lists, nian- 
iml arts equipment, and \isual equipment. All possible needs arc se- 
cured or assured before die unit is attempted. A listinf and evaluation 
of the outcomes of the unit is made when the unit is completed. 

Integration is .^night in the work of the unit. In the presentation 
of the unit, excursions, lectures, pictures, reading, may be used in deal- 
hig with the main center of interest. Discussion determines what prob- 
leins arise for further stud\, what interests have been aroused, and 
what records ami forms uf expression in art, literature, nuisic, or phys- 
ical education the pupils wish to use. A period of research and con- 
structiDU is induli^ed in iluring which all possible sources and ma- 
terials arc utilized, all uf the work being subdivided according to 
group interests anil rapacities. Discussions and reports follow; ex- 
planation of CDUstrnctiou and research is carried on, and an evaluation 
anil asMMubh of the results the unit showing what has been accom- 
plished is linally recorded. 

The alert ieaclier diseiAers trends thru which children exhil)it their 
hiterests and dcsiies in further stmh. Thru guidance and leadership 
he holds the pupils to tasks which the\ ha\c set for themselves and 
leads them to appropriate degrees of .skill in the tool subjects without 
using the unit as a direct ile\ice for teaching subjec'uiatter. The unit 
thus functions to help the ehild understand life thru guided cfiforts and 
leads toward his fuller adjustment to his contemporary and to later 
problems of adult life. 

In a program as di\ti silled as this, the daih time table must ncccs- 
saril\ be ver\ flexible, but it still states a preferred order fcr activi- 
ties. The typical arrangenieut follows: 

<)|>uiin^ CNLVu^L-. iiuhhlin;; iUv l*uMiiess 4»f tlic school such as atlciid.Micc. 

nvonl^. etc, 
IManninu b> tearluT niul pupils, 

Projei-t .iin\itio. iiKhuhn}<: jiroiip ilisf.ii^siuii. rcscardi work, art. Ung- 
Hsli, etc. 

Iiuliviiliial help, iiuhulinji practise aiit! ilrill in reading, luniibcr, etc. 

Lecture^. (IciiiMUstrations, tlc|<| trips, prograni'i. 

(»roiip ganic^. >port<. 
Pupil experieuLi in \iMting a laumlr}, running an errand to a garage, 
being out after dark, tating a meal at a restaurant, mending a stock- 
ing, reading a stor>, or obsuxing a wild animal crossing the highway, 
could ser\e as thi initial Mep in arousing the hitercst wdiich would re- 
sult in a planned activity. 

Indi\idtial difTeruices are treated somewhat incidentally thru the 
acti\ities program. When the skills arc developed in this way each in- 
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dividual is led to a realization of his own shortcomings altho no defi- 
nite organization is set up to help him overcome them. Little reference 
to diagnostic or achievement testing is made in the Connecticut meth- 
odology as it has come to our attention. The writer's correspondence 
with several field supervisors' in Connecticut indicates that consider- 
able achievement testing is being carried on in some of the supervisory 
districts and little or nuwc in other districts. The marking system and 
promotion practises arc not uniform but there is a distinct trend away 
from the letter-marking system and toward objective pupil rating. 
While no scientifically accurate studies have been quoted to us from 
Connecticut, such results tis have been reported indicate that the em- 
phasis which is being placed upon wholesome pupil personality develop- 
ment thru activities adapted to the individual is achieving satisfactory 
professional results, 

THE IIOI-FMAX PLAN OK INDIVIDUAL IXSTRUCTION IN ILLINOIS 

U. J. Hoflfman, assistant .superintendent of public instruction of Illi- 
nois, adapted the Winnetka plan of individualized irstruction to a pro- 
gram for rural schools. He did not subscribe, how.-ver, to the idea of 
individual advancement thru the grades. On the Jther hand, he sub- 
scribed to a program which would allow the individual to expend the 
breadth of his knowlc(.ge of a jxirticular unit of stud\ as far is 
time and ability would permit. 

The Hoflfman plan of individualized instructiim recommended that 
the school day be divided into quarters, and that in general the reading 
activities occip) the first quarter day; mathematic>, the second quarter; 
language and literature, the third; and the social sciences, the fourth 
quarter. All grades were in general to .stuih the Mune ^nl)jccts during 
the respective quarters. 

Time economy for the teacher wa.s to be secured h\ allowing pupils 
in the upper grades to work by themselves as nuich as po-.^ible. thus 
releasing the teacher for more e/Tectue assi.stance to the ).)unger pupils. 
Formal reeita^'ons characteristic of the old school were to be sup- 
planted by occasional clcus.s meetings held when needeil. Good pedagogy 
was to dictate the call for class meetings. Tf a new line of study was 
to be introduced, a cla.vs meeting ould mo.st eai^iK and effectively make 
the introduction and clear the assignment. Class meetings would also 
serve eflfectively when the findings of a class member were ready to 
be pooled for the good of all. And again, class meetings might be held 
for the purpose of reviewing and testing the nnitual findings. 

'The writer i« indebted to tlie foIlowinR field supervisors nnd assistant field super- 
visort of rural instruction for helpful contributions: Martin ». RobortMn. Willimantic. 
Conn.: Florence BaUle. Willimantic. Conn.. Edwin D. Floyd. NaujfRtuck. Conn.: Marcarct 
Gustin, Unionville. Conn.; Pe«» L. Crofoot. Canaan. Conn. 
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Tlie new niipliasis stressed elTeclive and directed stndy. By the elim- 
ination o.' many '^recitation" periods, stndy periods were Icngtliencvi, 
As stndy periods were extended the more brilliant pnpils were enabled 
to engage in nmcli additional stndy and activity related to the minimum 
required unit of study. Indeed, each pupil was to be challenged to the 
limit of his time and ability. In the meanwhile, the less giftad pupil 
was to master the minimum essentiais required by the school. In this 
elTurt he was to iiavr the more elTective a.ssistance of t!ie teacher be- 
cause of his freedom from the necessity of 'Micaring recitations** daily. 

The individualization of the rural school program then was to be 
effected thru a ne\i emphasis upon elTective study at the e,>cpense of 
the old furmali/.ed recitation. The course of study was to be a course 
of stu(l\ .Ji fact, not simply a course of instruction. It ^vas to be 
directed to the pupil and built in the light of his needs. It was to chal- 
lenge him to stud} more efficiently, to experiment, to o Tvey, to read 
exteiisi\eK, and to work with others, inside and (iutside of school, in 
gaining a> much information about the subject being studied as time 
and abilit} would allow, Te\tbook> organized for the pupils were rec- 
oniinended. Ample librar}, maps, and experimental equipment were to 
be charu^ctcristics of the new scliuol. All appointments were to be made 
toward the end that each child might learn thru eflfccliNe, intcrevtiiig, 
and self-wMllcd study. 

The new procedure requires* etTective planning on ihc part of the 
teacher. It meaiib that lit must nut only be familiar with the required 
minimuin esbciitialb ur btep b} step requireiiieiitb but that he must have 
Mich imagination, \isioii, and initiative tlua will continually challenge 
each child tu undertake effect: c stud} and iiidi\idual and cooperative 
activity* The child must be directed from the niiiiimuiii unit into a 
wide field of related stud}, experiiiieiitatjoii, and social izatis^ii, only to 
Come back again to the point of departure with a wealth of material 
and knowledge winch he shares with other members of the class to 
the point of their respective absorption limits. 

Rural schools using the lloffiiiaii plan effectively find that their 
pupils arc cuiitiiiuall\ interested, and because of that fact there is 
little or no dibcipliiiar\ difficulty* Indeed bucli a school is a \critablc 
working lal)orator\ with each pupil (Hligently apphiiig himself to his 
appointed aiul stif recugiii/.ed task, seeking all the information he can, 
and e\idciiciiig a great desire to share his findings with others. There 
ib alsu e\ideiiced clobe cooperation in sharing the search. All effo- ts 
combine tu proiluce a student who is rcsourcel'ul, intelligent, coopera- 
tive, and well informed, 

Proiii the point of view of the teacher tlu' Hoffman plan first of all 
places great importance upon the effective planning of the work* In 
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the second place, the ,v:iclicr i.s liappicr in hi> wtnk, fur lie is not con- 
fined to the naimw, ftirnul, and restricted mixiu current in llie t»ld 
.school. lU feels that he has ,ui t>l)i«Mtnnit\ t(i enij*hi\ practically e\er\ 
modern ln\ of teacliinji technic and jirocechire. lli art s the jo\ of 
disct>ver\ antl success cNperienCtd 1>\ his stndeiils IK is suprenieK 
happN in his kntiwkdgc that his iinpils lia\t iu)t unl\ mastered the rc- 
qniiv ^ items hut ha\e heiielited h\ j;aininj«[ ,i wide scope of related 
kj»:.*\iedge. 

In iKisMu^, it is well tu rensenilar that the llolYinan or Illinois plan 
of in(li\ithiali/ed instruction for inral sdiooU (k)is not a<l\ocate or em- 
pkn the total abstinence frum socialized pmeeilnres. In fact, there is 
mure "j;r»)np*' work, nitiri Ciiopemtixc planning;, lUtne niiitnal experi- 
mentation and research, and greater .M>ciali/ed ""recitation" ni an ef- 
fecti\e indi\itluali/.id rural silu>ol tlum in tin tvpicd traditional school. 
In fact, the onl\ *hin^ that is iudi\ idn.i^i/ed nndcr the lIolTniau plun 
i:. the tJppiM'tnnitx for lacli MM to e.\und his knowled^t to the full 
limit of his indivitlnal resources. 

The llorfnian plan emphasizes the netd for the prcMnce of adequate 
modern classruoni ct|uipnicnt. AUkIi suppknRut«ir\ ,ind encxclopedic 
niatcrial slundd he a\.iikd)k. Mo\ahIc chaii ik^Ls knd thenisehes most 
easih lt> use where socialized a^.ti\ities an inmhed. .\ work-hench and 
tools, a project tahle, plastic materials. *.tc., are used to adxantaj^e. 
Motlern texthooks, clnld ccnto'ed .^nd child v.(mki ractl in their orj;;m- 
izatimi and priscutat'on, ari is^cntial helps. An\ nMt^.ri,d which helps 
the pupil to ixp(!ul his kniiwkdj^e in relatetl stnd\ ,uul activitx is 
worth) of uichision m the tiinipuient of ,ui "indi* idualized" scheol. 

UuftMtnnatiK, tlu. Ihitymau plan 1 .ls not heeu width introduced in 
niimiis. Onh at a cumparatix J\ recent datt h.ne the ttaclurs collej;es 
of Illinois reCo^^Miizeil the plan. The .i:ie.it n*.ij.»rit\ of the rural schools 
of Illinois stt*' folliiw thv. nion lorm.d and usintitd procedure of the 
old hchool. lIo\\e\er, as new teachers in\ade the rural field from 
modern teachers col). tliix l)rinj» with them the ^^ospel of the new 
.sc*u)ok a scluM)! or};.mizetl for the pupil and not for the ehiss, the 
teacher, or a formalized course of study. 

iXDivinrAi. jn.stiu'ction in tiii: MiinvusT 

The writer corresponded with main rural educator thruout the Mid- 
West requesting them to reCoi their evaluation of certain attributes of 
the individnali/.id instrnction procc*Iurt. It was i^iueralU ajjreed that 
the method was mo>t jiiueralK u>ed and successful hi the ..nhjects of 
arithmetic and .-pellinj^. It was also j*uicralh reco«inized that pupils 
study more cfTeCti\tK uiidtr tht individualized tecbnit and that there 
is' greater opportnnit\ for the teacher to mqikn uii)tlern teachinj^ 
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methods. The grouping of subjects for all grades into time schedule 
blocks is the next niD.st ireiiuentU mentioned characteristic. The so- 
ciah/.ation pvtjcedure.^ were the last lifted as attributes ot the individ- 
ualized instruction method. 

A recent development in certain avea.s of Michigan and Illinois 
emphasizes the intli\idiial U) the extent that his very freedom merges 
his indi\idualit\ in the common piir.^uits. Certain rural schools operat- 
ing under the an.spice> uf tin KelU)gg Kuundation and the direction of 
XurihweMern Uiii\ei>ii\ hii\c di^ca^le^l all furmalized procedure, sub> 
jectniatter, etc., in fa\ur oi a chihl-centered school which abandons all 
ehussiiicatiun and urdmar\ urgaiii/ation, toward the end of centering 
all acti\itie.s about pupil ^uggcstetl unit^ or area.s of study. The experi- 
nlent^ lia\e not eiiiuimitil Knig enough to warrant final conclusions, 
bill the adherents U) the plan report great enthasiaMn on the part of 
teacher, piipibs, pauni.s, and all Dther.s CDiicerned. They claim that the 
Inndamentabs aa t.uit,du a.s tft't cii\el\. and that in luo.st .subjecis the 
piipiLs exceed achit\cnuni> of the traditional or individualized school. 

SO.MK C'RlTICI.sM.S or INDIVIDl'AU'/.KD INSTRUCTION 

G)rre.spondencc with rural .school leaders in .several states has re- 
\caleil i^exeral crititiMii.s uf the mtthud and technic uf individual instruc- 
tion. The \alidit\ of .suiiie oi the.se ^.ritici.sins depends largeh upon the 
cilucational phil«jsuph\ accepttil as \alid and ^ome are expressions of 
mure expedienc}. All uf them sei'\e ti) place the ad\ocates of individual 
nistnictuMi oil their ^nard. The chief critici.sius of a negative nature 
are : 

( I ) I'lulcr ih\> i>lan the vmniK cliild loses entiuisia>ni. 

{2i Carric'I to the L\trcinc» iiuIi\ii]uAl iii>tnKtiuii rcMilts in lack uf coupera- 
ti\c activities ami attitiidcs. 

i3> Tlic c»»iui»et»ti\c attitiulc tannut be iiustillctl ii there i^ no person with 
wliuni to compete. 

(4) Varied abilitj and training ui rural teatlier^ make it linficult to carry 
out tins plan elTcctivcly. 

(5) h is ditVi It to establish this plan uf in.structiun In a coinnnniity where 
the buard and parents are nn willing to alh»v\ the tcaclier tu make changes in 
the i»vIu^ol program and hrcak down grade lines where it seems necessary as 
judged by the rcsnlts of a testing program. 

(0> One of the most timelj warnings regarding the adunnistration of a 
program vi individual in>trnttion has been stated b> S. A. Courtis, School of 
tducatiuu, Unuersitv oi Michigan, in a letter to the autliors. "hi my judgment, 
most iii the subjetlmattcr mduidualization device on the market are a delu.sioiT 
and snare. Tlic v\»*rkbook, unit lesson, practical exercises, etc., even when 
designed for tomi>lLtL ludividuah/ation ut activities leading to the acquisition uf 
knowledge and ?kill become instruments fur defeating the goal of individual- 
ization v\Iien tlte> are n^ed by teachers who do not utulerstaud what it is all 
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about. The most important tiling about any program of individualization is the 
trauiing of the teaclier both jn tlieory and practise. 

"Individualization is snitaMe only for those types of developments which 
involve mdividnal activity such as adding, reading, writing, composition, etc. 
Ihere is another side to edmation also, the social side, involving cooperation, 
and group work. The school which had only individualized work, would in my 
opinion, be a menace to the conmmnity." 

CON- CLfS IONS 

This Study of programs of individual instruction, as they are in 
operation in Vermont, Connecticut, and Illinois, points to certain con- 
clusions which seem from so brief a survey to be acceptable, tentatively 
at least. 

1. The results apparently gained in Vermont schools using a plan 
of individuah'zed instruction are: 

(a) Greater proficiency in the measurable portions of a child's education, 
the improvement being greatest in tho>e subjects which involve reflective think- 
ing. 

(b) Pupil interest in school work has increased noticeably under the individ- 
ualized plan as compared witli traditional class instruction. 

(c) Creative and broadened cultural and life-enriching activities for which 
no time under the tra<litional class recitation plan could be found have been 
successfully introduced. 

(d) Pnpilf' power to do tl for themselves has developed thru better 
study habits. 

(e) Xo lack of social development has resulted from increased individual 
etiorts. 

(f) .Alter the reorganization period is passed, the satisfaction of both pupils 
and teaclier is increased. 

2 It lias been demonstrated thru the program carried on in Connecti- 
cut that the individualization of instruction can be coordinated with a 
curriculinn program based largely upon group activities. 

3. Newer plans for organizing the instructional program of small 
rural schools have not been instituted in a majority of Midwestern com- 
numities. The traditional highly formalized rural school is still largely 
prevalent. Nevertheless, the Hoffman plan and similar arrangements 
have been successfully tried in many rural schools. 

4. P'tral school procedure is headed toward a change which very 
likely will be a compromise between great extremes— a compromise 
which will at once recognize the necessity for certain goals of achieve- 
niMit, provide for individual differences, include socialized technics 
and allow greater elasticity in method, all f which will demand better 
teachers, better equipment, and better vision of the possibility of im- 
proving instruction in rural schools. 
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Chapter IX 



SOCIALIZATION OF THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 

Kate V. Wcfford 

Socialization, ai Ica.si for ilic piirpuhcb of tlii.s cliaptcr, is ac- 
cepted as beiiii; iIk- c«Uicaiiuiial procc.vs In wliich cliildnM arrive at 
inielligciil citizenship in a democracy. All di.scriiiiiiiatin<,^ teachers are 
aware v f tlie desiral)ilil\ fur .sociali/ini; experiences wiiich acliievc tliis 
goal, bnt those who teach in .small schuuKs know the necessilN for them. 
'J'lii.^ necessity spring.s from two caiuses : onu i.s the rnral child, him- 
self, and die other, the school program. 

77/r rural t7//7</ -Unfc^rtnnately, it is difilcnlt to present a clear pic- 
ture of the child who aiiend.s a small rnral >cliool as contrasted with 
children who allLiid large schools. I'ew .slndies lia\e been made of him 
and ibo^e a\ailabk are tin) sporadic and too isolated to tell what nia'^ner 
of child he i.s. The White llonse Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection* gi\es \..aiable information about him, particnlarh in the field 
of health. The loua Mudy of farm children b\ Baldwin and others' 
helps to piece out the picture, not onh in health, bnt in his interests, 
his activities, and the a^.et.s and deficiencies of his school and home 
environment. \Vitt\ and Lehman lia\e reported on hi> collecting in- 
terests. RaboUr and Peler.s on how he difTers from children attending 
town scho()ls, and Dawson on the eon\er^ational preference> of nrban 
and rnral children." While these studies repiirt on i.Milated features of 
rural children, when placed together persistent characteriMics in all are 
revealed. For example. Mildred Dawj>on rei>orting <ni the conversa- 
tional preferences of town and countrx thildren .slates ilie .significani 
features of iIk- assembled data to be the similaril} of the preference 
»f the two gn uip.s. llowe\er, the restricted li\es of the rural children 
tended to turn them to the more serious topics of vmWu progiani.s and 
books since these ranked higher with rural than with urban cliiUlren. 
This indirited to ^liss Daw son that tlie lives led b\ rural children 
give diem *'a more \ital contact with serious occupation and work." 

' White HoiNc Ctinfcrciu'c on ChiM Health nnd Protcrtion. The School UcnHh t^room-rt. 
Ueport of tho Coniniittoo on the School Child. New York: Ccntur.v Co.. 10.12. 

= Baldwin. Bird T., nnd others. Farm ChiUIrtn. Now York: I). Appleton Co.. lOM .H? |> 

MVittw Vn»\ A-. .ind Lehman. Harvey C. "The Collectinj; Interests* of Cjt> and Country 
Children.'" Journal of Kiluralional Vsnchotoijy 21: 170. March 19.1.1. 

« Kahold. r. ^7.. and IVtern. C. C. "How Country PupiW Differ from Town PnpiK*' 
The Journal of hUhtcational Socwloffu 3: 207-.W); .Taniiary 10.10. 

DawHon. Mildred A "Children's PreferenroH fur Converi^atiunal Topun.'* The Klcmcntary 
School Journal .17:420«37; February 10.17. 




\Vitt> ami Ldunan in <i consideration of the collectini,- interests of 
chikVcn ilisancrcd that euiintr\ chiUlren collect nian\ more objects 
than do cit\ children. The .stiul\ further states that collecting is re- 
garded as an indiviiliialistie, eoniiietiti\ e aeti\it\, and that an individual 
(Migaged in it works alone. The study states: 

What eiYect tln> imli\ jilualit.tic. conu'Ctiti\e tjpe uf l>elia\lor is likel> to Iia\o 
uinm lumicruu.s attitiulcs i>f tlic rural M\d \> a matter uf conjecture. It seems 
plaitMbIc, hu\\c\cr, in the liglit of the la\\i> of habit formation, that tlic collecting 
undea\or of the rural chihl might make of him an inili\ i(luali>tic adult. 

In the somewhat eoniprehensi\e stud\ of farm children in Iowa, 
reported In Hird T. Baldwin and 'Ms, the chief characteristics of 
those attending the one-room sehoi* * aloof * ^^^'Mty, and awk- 
wardness. The younger children oIm ' ter *i from strang- 
ers, and the older ones seemed to su il loni when addressed 
by a visitor. While these few studies ^»ly prove anything, 
they tend to support the experience of r .lers. There are few 
rural teachcr.s uho ha\e nut had to dt^al, at one time or another, with 
children who were sh\. timid. reser\e(k and who evidenced strong 
emotional reactions in the presence of unexpected \isitors. The experi- 
ences of teachers and the results of stuilies seem to indicate the need 
for socializing experieneis which de\ek»p in children poise, self-assur- 
ance, and the ability tu cm^perate with otlie's. Witty and Lehman 
present the case Utv tht rural child in the follow i*ig succinct statement: 

.\ foremost i^hjcttivc ui i\K nu>ileru .schoul i*» cxi)re.s>eil l)> the single word 
".socialization"! Tliis bcniH the ca>e, it >eem> plaibible that, if interest in col 
IcitiuiiN is a lair example of Iiis j'tueralizeil l>eha\ii>r, tlie rural chihl is c\en 
more in need of a .siiciah/cil school i>riii;ram than is the town ».hiUl. The frontiers- 
man, the imiiicer, aiul the farmer La\e umloubtedl) li\ed in eiuironments that 
made for iiuli\ iduahstic outh^ok. Thtir chddren ha\c also been .subjecteil largel> 
to Minilar innueuces. Ihit if the modern chihl is to live his aduh life in an 
urbanized environment, it is nccessarj that he learn cooperation. 

I Participation in intelligent, coopcratixe acti\ities is an essential in a 
ileniocrac}, and the educational process which prc]>ares for it cannot 
alYord to ignore the dcterient personal deficiencies of the pupils in the 
program. 

Tlliv SCHOOr. MYOGRAM 

The early pioneer school i\as an unclassified one. This practise was 
necessitated l)\ tlu fact that children entered school whenever thc> 
couki and reniamed *is long as the\ could. In this period, the law of sur- 
M\al (lru\e hard harganus with children so that formal education was 
frequentl) sacrificed to the "planting of c ops." The school adjusted 
to these conditiuns h) keejiing the organi/Mion simple and the instruc- 
tion individualized. Chiklren ctitered school at an) time during the year 
and merely took tip learning where tiie> had pre\iously laid it down. 
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They usually found tlicir places in school by their ability to read so that 
a child would answer, if questioned, "I am in the third reader," rather 
than as now, am in the third grade."* 

Reforms in the organization came in the educational reform following 
the report of the Roosevelt Country Life Commission in 1908, and un- 
fortunately the reform, in this instance, was worse than the evil which 
it attempted to alleviate. In an attempt to "modernize'' the school, edu- 
cational leaders made a mistake, subsequently to be repeated many times 
in the rural field; they attempted to fit an urban pattern to a rural 
situation. In 1908 the classification of urtan children by grades had been 
largely accomplished, and, as an administrative device, was apparently 
successful. Rural schools were classified by the same standards, and in 
some states the term "graded" when applied to rural schools connoted 
progress and brought approval. 

Conditions in the rural school resulting from the practise were not 
altogether successful. Teachers, under the system, found themselves 
teaching eight grades, each averaging four recitations a day, so that 
^nced with forty flaily lessons, teaching degenerated into a deadly 
routine of "hearing lessons." Under this system the children fared no 
better than the teachers They recited in closely graded classes with 
only two or three children, and not infrequently one child composed 
a grade. Short recitation periods were spent with the teacher, at which 
time children gave back to liim what they had learned from books 
during the long study period. 

Little effort was made to secure the cooperation and the participation 
of pupils in the life of the school. In fact, such participation was 
frowned upon as a menace to "discipline." Authority rested in the 
teacher and he usually used it like a benevolent despot. Children asked 
for and secured permission to move about the room, to speak to another 
pupil, to use the dictionary, and in truth to engage in all activities not set 
by tlie daily program. The schoolroom thus represented an aristocratic 
form of government which, incongruously enough, was supposed to pre- 
pare children for a democratic social order. Thus the traditional school 
tended to emphasize those inherent deficiencies in rural children: the 
tendency toward individualism, toward non-cooperation, and toward 
f elings of inferiority. This combination of diflficuhies, when augmented 
by competition, a third characteristic of the traditional school, held little 
promise for the development of cooperative endeavor, the very corner- 
stone upon which a democracy rests. 

•WofTord, Kate V. A Historv of the Statug and Trainino of Khmentary Rural Ttaehert 
in the United State$ in t860'l9$0, Pittsburgh, Pa.: Slvitcr Prwa, 1936. 
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A NEW PIIILOSOPIIY OF EDUCATION 

The practises of the traditional scliool, descrihed in previous para- 
graphs, were so Ixid that reform movements were set in motion to com- 
bat them. These movements sprang from a new philosophy of education 
which conceived the educational process to be more than book learning 
and teaching more than the '^hearing of lessons." Education was no 
longer confused with "schooling," but was seen as a more comprehen- 
sive program which included all of the experiences had by children both 
outside and inside the school. Under this conception, the curriculum 
achieved new meanings and the community fresh educational possi- 
bilities. Children acquired a new significance in both the learning and 
the teaching processes. In the past, the school had been almost wholly 
concerned with the intellectual development of children. Health, physi- 
cal and emotional, was of little concern to the school, except as variations 
in it might interfere with learning. The new philosophy of education, 
however, saw the child as a whole and learning as a reaction of the 
total organism to its environment. Teachers in the new movements 
in education believed that the learning of a child was afTected adversely 
if he 'vere ill, unhappy, or non-cooperative, and results in scientific 
research have tended to corroborate this belief. New educationul prac- 
tises have followed research and philosophy, and the small rural school 
has greatly profited from them, especially during the past decade. It 
is the purpose of this chapter to report a few of the practises which 
have encouraged the process of socialization in the small school— that 
I)rocess by which children work cooi)eratively toward common goals. 

SOCIALIZING THE SCHOOL THRU DEMOCRATIZING SCHOOL LIFE 

One of the first steps taken to socialize the life of the school was 
to organize it for democratic living. This has been achieved in many 
modern scliools thru practises based upon the philosophy that children 
icarn to be good citizens' in the future by being good citizens in the 
present. Th^^ school with all of its experiences, therefore, becomes a 
laboratory in which children develop for successful living in a democ- 
racy. On the whole, it is not difficult to distinguish the school which 
operates under a modern conception of education. It is evidenced by 
the intelligent use of freedom by children: in their freedom for move- 
ment about the room, by their working in unsupervised groups, and by 
their ability to handle many problems of group management. These 
technics are frequently developed thru school clubs whose membership 
may include dl of the children of the school. Experienced teachers 
who have attempted to establish successful democratic school organi- 
zations have set up various objectives toward which the group works. 
Some of these are: (a) to make the school a better and a happier place 
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in v;hich to live aii-i w rk; (b) to develop leadership and followship 
in students; (c) to ik c' ip technics thru which democracy can function ; 
(d) to develop re ..onsibility in children to the point of personal and 
group control ; an(' . i to work steadily toward all the self-government 
of which groups ai\' capable. 

The school club oJers the framework in which children work toward 
these objectives, .ir 1 they are attained thru activities engaged in by 
chiklren. These activities are similar to those in life outside, and usually 
include: (a) actuu.cs which deal with the problems of group control 
both inside the schoolroom and on the playground; (b) activities related 
to the health of the group, such as preixiring and serving the hot lunch, 
ventilating, heating, cleaning, etc.: (c) civic activities including the 
bcantification of the school ground and .>,choolhouse ; and (d) activities 
in recreation, under which are listed the proper use of recess periods, 
school parties, mothers' teas. etc. 

Fortunately, the .small rural school is rich in po.ssible activities for 
the development of socially-minded, cooperative individ'uals. The edu- 
cational p()s.sil,ilitics vhich lie in the hou.sekeeping routine of the average 
sn--all .school i.s an excellent illustration. Under an older conception of 
education the lack of janitorial service was depk)red as a deterrent in 
the educational proces.>;. The modern terdier. however, sees this 
dcfiaency as an actual as.sct, since it gives opportunitv for the develop- 
nicm of individual responsibility for the welfare of the whole group. 
Serving the hot lunch is another example. A few vears past "it was 
dirticilt to persuade teachers to make this a part of the .school program 
largely because of the plea that no time was available. Today the 
preparation and the serving of the hot lunch is not considered a 'duty 
of the teacher, but an opportunity for the chiklren. The activity pro- 
vides an opiKH-tunity for group work, for the devek)pmeiu of respon- 
sibility, and for making tb-. lunch hour a .social as well as a health 
project. Practises in the so, ialization of (Ik- .school depend in no small 
measure uimhi the teacher an.-l his philosopby of education. 

.SOC IAI.IZ.VTION OI-TIIH .SCIIOOI. TIIRC fill- ACriVITV ('NIT 

Another elTort to sociali>:e the school was the reorgani>:ntion of the 
grades into group, and the construclion of a curricnlum to meet the 
needs of the groups, by alternating years.' These changes appeared to 
meet the needs of the small school at one time: it placed children into 
larger social and working groups, it reduced the number ol classes and 
It tended to revitalize the curriculum. However, this organizational 
device me rely provided the groundwork for the .socialization of the 
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schotil. Upon the classruoin teacher devolved the real responsibility for 
the promotion uf cuuperative effort. Efforts to meet this responsibility 
have taken many directions. One of the most fre(|nently nsed is the 
snbslilnlion of the activity nnit for the recitation. 

In the recent Instructional Guide for Elementary Schools, issned by 
the Michigan Department of Pnblic Instruction, the activity unit is 
described as follows: 

We have chosen tlie term *'imitf of work" and as licrein used it refers to 
those larger learning sitnations organised around cliild interests, sitch as tlie 
home, the coinnninity. the farm, transportation, coninnniication, pioneer life, 
peopie of other coinitries. and so oii, Siicli nnits of work pro\ide opportnnity 
for nian\ kinds of experiences t\pical of life activities snch as reading, listening 
to people talk, seeing things, doing work hoth mental and physical, making 
things, problem solving, discnssing onr ideas and opinions with others, asking 
qne^tion^. playing games, and participating with others in a great variet\ "if 
cooperative enterprises." 

In many sections of the country the unit of work as a technic of 
teachhig is wideK u.sed, and describing the procedure here may appear 
as a "twice-told tale." However, the practise, unfortunately, is limited 
to a fc*v progressive states, and even in these many of the teachers 
are bewildered by the process. '')n the other hand, there are many 
good books which give the new point nl \ie\\ in education, .*nd in states 
where no leader.ship is proxided thir*. are progre.s.sive teachers here and 
there who are making their scIkiuIs "child-cen^eu'd." lkcau.se of these 
facts and because this chapter is supposed to report the newer prac- 
tises in the .socialization of the rural .school, it is not pos.sii)le to ignore 
the unit as a technic of teaching and organixation. There are many 
\ariations po.s.siblc in the use of the unit. The technic max be adapted 
to the use of a single group, it may be u.sed with several groups, it 
max be emploxed xxith all the children of the .school. The latter use 
is designated as the **perpendicular unit." Becau.se it is the most difficult 
of initiation and dexclopment. ai,d because it inx<d\es the xxhole school 
and hence offers rich opportmiiiies for the .socialization of children, 
the plan is herexvith presented. 

A perpendicular unit is one hich extends doxxuxxard thru the grades, 
includes all children, and cuts acro.ss mam levels of achiexement. Tt 
niax be n.sed in a tnie-room .school of eight grades ov in a .system 
employing nian\ teachers. One of its a.s.set.s. as xxith all t)pe> of units, 
is its adaptability, »"or it. the .school is organized as a xxhole and the 
children xxork on the problem in committees, as m life outside, thus 
ignt^iing all gradt lines, l^ach child .selects the committee xxhich nio.sl 
interest him ami on \xhich he and the teacher think he can be.st .serx'e, 

MichiKiin. Deparlment of Public ln!*trtutjon. Inntructional GuuU for Utnuntary Scftooh. 
iniHetin 310. Uanslnjr. Mich.; the Department. 1936. p. 54. 
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It is desirable, lu)\ve\er, that he work on his own level of achievement. 
For example, we conkl iioi expect six-year-iiUI children to select the 
Committee on Research !n a local history tmit, hut they might pre- 
sumably assist in the assembling of an exhibit of Colonial times. One 
t)f the cooperating rural schools of the Slate Teachers College at HufiTalo 
tle\ch)pe(l such a unit in local liistt)r\, the ctnmnittee mend)erships 
fell naturalh intt) interest antl achievement k'\els. The older children 
— those in Group A— (Jra^k^ VII and VI 1 1 —assumed the responsi- 
l)ilit\ for the research for the unit. The\ reatl local histories and dia- 
ries, inter\ie\ved iihl re.sitleuts, and a.s.sLnn)letl their materials in repoiis 
which they gave io the whole sclu)t)l, iisualK in the first hour of the 
morning. Group H (irades V antl Vl undertook to write the pageant 
depicting in pantomime, dialogue, and dancing what Gnuip A had 
gi\cn in reports. Toward the culmination the unit. Group A assisted 
with the pageant and uKule nearl\ all of the costumes (or it. In the 
meantime. Group C— Grades 111 antl 1\* — assend)led an exhibit. This 
included old books, warming pans, tallow dips, cooking utensils, diaries 
of three wars old firearms, ttc. liacli article was accompanied with 
a descriptUMi which tokl something of its history, its use, and why it 
was superceded with other articles whitli better ser\e the present gen- 
eration. Group 1) Grades ^ and II -assiMed with the exhibit. As was 
anlicipateik the chiklren in this group were most interested in the 
Indians of the earliest liistor\. Consequenth, the\ usetl their sand table 
to coi struct an Iiulian village, and since their school was located in a 
section rich in Indian relics tlie\ were able to assemble a creditable ex- 
hibit i)i tomahawks and arrowheads. While each connnittee was busy do- 
ing things, the children also fonnil it necessar) to read man\ books to 
learn if their acti\ilies were correct. For example, Group B found it 
necessar\ to stud\ pageant r\ in some detail before the local history 
0)uld be put into proper setjutnce and into adecpiate dramatization. 
()p|M)rtunities. in this unit, for the dexekipment of cooperation, leader- 
ship. initiaii\e, and other desirable assets were man). The) are found in 
the connnittee t)pc of organization, in the assumption of definite re- 
sponsibiliiics In hidi\iduals and b) gnuips, and the necessii) for " ting 
these mosaic responsibilitiis into a workable whole which culminated in 
an exhibit and pageant worth) of public presentation. The successful 
culmination of the unit was a good illustration of the cooiieration of the 
individual in the interest of the group. 

A further characteristic of the perpendicular unit lies in the fact that 
participation in it draws from man) subjectniatter fiekK The hnral unit, 
cited abo\e. illustrates the |)oint. It would ha\e been impossible, for 
example, to complete the unit nicrel) by studying histor). In order to 
st)l\e the problem about the local connnunit) and it.s people, the children 
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fouiul it iicccssarv to go into " ,y .siihjerMnatter fields— imo geog- 
rapliy, because the local eiiviroiu. jiit had greatly influenced the tyiw 
ot people who had sciiled there; mto the customs and dress of the 
people because a pageant should present true as well as picturescpie 
facts; into art bccaase well-established principles set the pattern for 
costumes and exhibits; into nnisic because this is a medium for under- 
standing history ; and into the dance, because it, too, reflects sociological 
trends. Subjcctmatter was used because it helped children to solve their 
pn)blenis» not because it was valuable per se. 

A third characteristic of the unit is that it is usually closely linked 
with coinnninity life. This is in harmony with the modern phi- 
losophy of education which attempts to make the educational process 
lifelike. The unit described in previous paragraphs also illustrates this 
characteristic. The children needed to go to the connnunity for nuich 
i)i their information— to local residents, to the village library, and to 
the homes of the neighborliood. Personal contacts of children on school 
business were not the lea>t of the desirable learnings resulting from the 
unit. 

S0nA!.l7.ATl()X OK TIIK SCIIOOI. TIIRr PARTICIPATION* IK 
COMMl-NMTV LIKi: 

One of the distinguishing characteristics of the modern school is the 
close relationship which exists between the school and the connnunity. 
This relationship is more than the cooperation of home and school; it 
is that and something luore vital and significant. The relationship can, 
perhaps, be best understood in the nature of the activities which it 
takes. Under the new ideology of home-school relationships, parents 
frequeiitly become acti\e participants in the educational process. It is, 
therefore, not unusual to ol)ser\e mother^ teaching sewing mi the small 
^ch()ol. discussing trips to distant places, assisting with the hot lunch, 
sponsor-ng a -MI Chib. indeed, engaging in all maimer of school activi- 
ties in which the\ can make a genuine educational contribution. Fathers 
are ecpially helpful and versatile, and their activities are frequently 
iu»pre.s.sive. runinng the gannit from teaching the u.se of tools to spon- 
Muring a ^ a^-i^azing expedition! 

A further activit) in the new relatitinship i,s observed hi the increasing 
temlencN to draw upon the conunnnitx for teaching materials. This is 
' need not onK in tluKse activities described in the local history unit, 
but also in the fact that nnich of the recent assembling .A curnculum 
materials begins iu the local environment. The new Virginia State 
Course of Study for the Illewentary Grades is an excellent illustration 
(if this trend/ Obvionsh. the local approach to curriculum materials 

iCr&ilifn I-VIII.) Uichmoinl. Va.: the Slate IJoard. 193-1. (2 voU.) 
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requires eooperative efforis on the |)au of children, teacher, and the 
coninninily. 

A further trend is the increasing tendency of chihlren to |)artici|>ale 
dircHTlly in community activities. A national survey of sucl: activities 
was made in 1^>36 and the report of them was impressive" Children 
were reported as cooperating in the promotion of community health, in 
the promotion of civic arts and heauty, in campaigns for puhlic safety, 
in the conservation of wildlife, and in the improvement of agricultural 
and industrial practises. 

In 1935. fifty rural teachers enrolled in the summer school session of 
the State Teachers College at Bu!T;.lo were asked to list the comnnmity 
activities in which their students had engaged during the past five 
years. Fifty-six different projects were listed covering wide ranges of 
comnnmitv interests. These included assistance to parent-teacher asso- 
ciations in the Summer Round-Up of children, the sponsoring of a 
wildflower show, the initiation of hee culture into a comnnmity, in 
coo|)eration with the 4-H Chih. landscaping school and church grounds, 
provision of safety patrols at school crossings, assisting with the 
parking prol)leln^ at conununit\ meetings, and the care of \oung chil- 
dren at mothers' meetings. lCver\ rural comnnmity has its own local 
needs, and an\ teacher with imagination and initiative c»ui. with the 
assistance of children* inventory and assist in meeting them. 

The rural school is peculiarly well suited to t!:e direct participation 
of children in community affairs, and for three reason.s. In the finst 
place, the hoinogeneitv of the rural population and the simplicit\ of 
the c«mimunit\ structure tend to make each individual in it important. 
Further, each individual is nearer to the authority w hich corrects com- 
munity difliculties than are the men in the cities. Children share in this 
feeling of individual responsihilitv to the conununitv thru contact with 
their parents. In the .second place, children arc socialK ami economically 
more important in t?'e eountrv than in the cities. One measure of their 
importance is the relativelv high hirth-rate in the conntrv another is 
the part children pla\ in rural life. From an earl\ age children earn 
their own hoard and keep. Fach has his own tasks; he fills t!ie wood 
l)(ix. assists with the housekeeping, milks the cows, tends the gardes:, 
and helps with the crops. He is an economic asset, which partly ex- 
plains the high hirth-rate in rural areas. Hecause he is a co-woH^er 
in a cooperative enterprise he participates in family councils. He i. 
accustomed to as-i>t in planning the week s work, his suggespons re- 
ceive attention. an«l as he grows older he influences the decisions for 
ide group. Finallv. the rural child attends connnunity meetings with 
his parents in a manner foreign to most urhan children. He attends 

*^IUnnii. Paul It., and othors. Youth Srrv^g the Comtnumty. New York: D. Appleton- 
Contiiry C«, lO-JC. :i01 p. 
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the niccliugs of the iKirtMit-teacher association hecrnise either the chil- 
dren nnisi attend with their i>arents or all ninst stay at home. He, Iherc- 
fcire. is eoj^nizant of ccnnnninity prohleins and frecinently takes part in 
pro«^rnnis which look in their renied\. The rural school which attempts 
to link edncation with life has. witlu)nt effort. welUestahlishcd co- 
operative famiU patterns iipun which the lar^'er comnnmity activities 
can he bnilt. 

ixinvim-\i. iN.sTRrcTioN siioi i.n .mtompany tiik work 
OK Tin; CRorp 

This chapter has presented the tiiesis that ^U)i\\* instruction should 
he enii)lKisixed in small schools, ft is well to keep in mind, as Taplin 
and Pearson point out in Chapter VIII. that in all plans for socialixa- 
ti«»n, altenticm to the i^rowih o( indi\idnals is also desirable. There are 
two rea>ous for this euipha^is. In the first place, there is a wide ran<,'e 
of .'dnlilies within the con!" les of a siuiile-ajje j^ronp. and education can 
proceed only witliui the .ihiHt\ of the individual pupils. Parents and 
teachers have heen nlw;i\s aware (if the iudixidnal difTerenecs in chil- 
dren. Within the span of a sui^'le-.a^'e ^'roup some children are tall, 
others short: some f;»t. others lean; stnue hrijjht in reacliuff and dull 
in nuisic. others hri^dit in iijatheuiatics and dull in ;dl other subjects. 
Recent edncation;d research has rtvealed to what leuj,'th.s these differ- 
ences jUK U li;is been di.sco\ered, for e.Nample. that within an avcrajje 
siNih ^inide there will be children (»f third-, ftmrtli-, fifth-, and seventh- 
ifinulc abilities. As ut no ^r^Mipinj; of children has been devised which 
puts children of .siuiiiar abilities toi^etlier. X;iture h\s endowed each of 
us inclivi(hi:dl\. tadi with the ^'ifts peculiar :o himself, and schools 
cannot ignore the fact. C*tinsei|ueutl\ . the modern te;icher makes adjust- 
ment to two imporl.int nieds of children, the need f«>r workin;^ in .so- 
ri.'il j^ronps. ami tlu mt 1 for the de\elopmeut of the individual to his 
hijihest capacity. 

The soci;di/ati*in practises presented in this eliapter «)ffer lar^je op- 
portunities im iudi\idnal dexelopment. The first practise— that is. die 
deiii(>crali/iiii^ of tlu school thru the ihirticipatioii of children in .school 
nian:i«iemeut is aclm\e«l almost wh(dl\ thru the effort of individuals. 
In the iiKitter of keepiu.i,' the stboolhouse warm, for e.sample. the child 
nssiimiii*,' the respcmsibilil_\ for the sto\e or furnace nuisZ perforin 
his Work efficiently im he and his whole frroup will suffer. I'pon his 
staiiclard of individual achiexeuient rests the welfare of the ^'roup. 
"^tiidcnl partic:j..Moii can bt measured in all activities, and the frroup 
should be enconrasied to .vei^^li ;uid judj^e indi\i(hial performance in 
terms of results. 

While the unit is fimdameiitnlh a ^^roup acti\it\ it also lends itsell 
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to individual leaching and learning. Indeed, uiany of llit activities are 
nidividnalistic. Reading is nearly always an individual activity as is 
nnicli of art and cunMructiun uurk. Reports are frequently individual 
hut are made to the group ft)r its approval or rejection. In the descrij)- 
lion of the unit given alune the nian\ opportunities for individual in- 
slrticlion and particiixition are obvious. 

rarticijiatiun in Cijunnunit\ life is also rich hi uppurtunities for hi- 
tli\idual dc\eh)piiieiit. .\ii exannnatiuii of the Haiiua report on the 
Service of Youth tu the Cuiiiiiiuiiit\ is a record rich in the work of 
hidi\iduaLs. The 4-H Club |)rograiii, which closely ties itself with the 
hfe of the cuiiiinuiiit\, is cuiuprisc ' uf die pn^jects of individual boys 
and girls. That the individual is also a jxirt of a grouj) only makes Uic 
prui^ram stnniger. Iiidi\idiial dc\elupiiieiit ami gr^nip service go hand 
in hand, the successful de\elupiiieiit of each depending upon tlie o.Iier. 

Sitwmary — Suciali/atiou uf the school is approached, in this chap- 
ter, as an educatimial jinicess b\ which children arrive at intelligent 
participaliun in a demucrac). The thesis is i)resciited that two serious 
deterring facturs are present in the siiiail rural sclioul which make die 
altalmiKiit of the gual diiVicult. These factors lie in the nature of the 
rural child and in the urgani/atiui. of the scIumjI which serves him. 
A\ailai)le studies indicate that the rural child has tendencies toward 
iiulividualistic beliaviur. a teiideiic\ at \ariaiice with coo|)erativc ef- 
fort, which is essential in democrticies. MoreoM-r. the rural school pro- 
j^'raui in the p i has tended to eiuphasi/e. rather than to correct, this 
lciuleiic\. Fault in the program has restnl in the cluseh graded s\steiii 
oi classes in wliich children worked in small gn)U|)s or alone: and in 
the s\ stems of autocratic .school go\enniient stt up In the traditional 
teacher, bent u|)oii '*good discipline." 

A new philoMjpln of education has de\eh»pe(l new practises in the 
rural .school, and tliest in turn j;i\e promise of relief at the iiu)st dis- 
tressing pcjints. Three trends in these practises are presented in Uiis 
tliapter. (1) the sociali/.atiou of the school program thru ileniucrati/.- 
hig the life uf the school, {2} socia^i/ing the school tl.ru the Substi- 
luliiMi i){ the group .icti\it\ for the recitation, and (3) sijcializing the 
school thru tht particiiMtion of tliildreii in commnnit} life. .\ sugges- 
tion is also made that op]M)rtuintKs for individual (KvLlopment should 
accoiiipan\ the sotiali/atiou school jirograms. AnaKsis of the three 
plan.s presented indicate that each leinls itself to both purposes. The 
ttaclur who striiUisK attempts to make his .school a place where cliil- 
ilreii (K'\elop into good citi/eiis will in) doubt profit from an e\|)eri- 
Uieiitation with these practises. 
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APPENDIX 



Report of the Committee on Lumber: An Illustration of Assembling 
Materials for Teaching 



A. Ddmar Lumber and Builders Sul>l>lies, Inc. 

1. When was the company formed? April 1. 1929. 

2. Wliat ^\•as the reason for tin's particular location? 

Mr. Bennett owned the land. It was large enough and suitably located. 

3. Who owned tlie first lumber yard in Delinar? 

Xone before tlie organization of the Delniar Lumber and Builders Supplies, 
Inc. now owned by D. Bennett 4'nd A. Rowe. 

4. When did the company incorporate? April 1. 1929. 

5. WJiat community needs were filled? 

The community was growing rapidly ; a buildhig boom was the result, thus 
the need for lumber and builder supplies. 
(). What power was used? 

Xo power necessary, no nn'Ilfinn carries stock lumber; retailer only. 

l>. /•'. /•. Cramiell Co., Inc. 
I. When was this company formed? 

Started by four Crannell brothers in .Mhany. 1849. Elsmere branch opened 
by one brother in 1916 (K. G. Crannell). Taken over by E. F. Crannell 
Company of .Albany in 1920. It is now operated thru the Albany office as 
one company. 

1. Where was it erected? Present site: Delaware Ave. 

3. Who owned the first lumber yard in Hlsmere? E. G. Crannell. 

4. Wab it incorporated? Ves (date uncertain). 

5. What power was used then? Now? Xo power needed, company retails onl\. 

6. Is the company incorporated now? Yes. 



1. What is the present location of enterprise? 
231 Delaware Avenue. Dehnar, Xew York. 

2. What is the acreage? About three acres. 

3. Xuniber of buildings and dimensions? 

?'our sheds: two slieds 22' x 100'. one shed 60' x 80'. one shed 16' x 16'. 

4. What local trees are used for lumber? 

(Albany County and Xew York State) White pine (principally), hemlock, 
spruce (very little, hut some), maple and oak (usalde but not extensively), 
cedar and locust (posts). 

5. What is the nio^^t expensive local lumlxr? 

White pine virgin tree when graded— very little grading is done locally. 

6. Are trees cut according to age or size? 

Usially according to size— hut age and size correspond (that is. older 
tree, are larger). 

7. Whai is the average time re(|uired to kiln dry lumber? Air dry? 

Kiln drying takes from seven days to two weeks. Air drying takes from 
three to six months. 

8. Docs time required for curing of wood vary? 
Hard wood requires a longer time. 
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9. K air dried or kiln dried lumber more durable? 
Kiln dried is best to ii^c for most things. 

10. Is linnber ever dried in the log? 

\"er\ rarely, because logs depreciate, become \vorm\. On rare occasions It 
is done for veneer for use in making violins and .some fur jre. Very 
expensive wuoil. because it requires a great deal of time to cure. 1'he 
curing process is done under water, 

11. Kiln drying of lumber? See end of this report. 

12. Air drying of lumber? See end of this rep'»rt. 

13. What are the standard sizes of lumber? 

Widths 2" to 12" ordinary stock, widths 12'' to 48'' cypress and redwood 
(wider in redwoo<l) , lengths 8' to 24' ordinary stock; lengths 24' to 48' 
long leaf pine (long leaf yellow pine can be bought up to 80' in length). 

14. Do si7.es var\ in different kinds of lumber? Ve>. see number ten. 

15. What is the average length of a log to be sawed into lumber? 

Sixteen feet. Canaihan spruce marked cuts in jdd lengthi> , also I'nited 
States hard woods. 

16. What si/e lumber i< in the greatest demand? 
Lengths 8' to W/. Widths 8" to 12", 

17. From what parts of log-* do we get various cuts? 

Best— imtside buanis of butt logo. In.siile c\\i> and upper logb are knott>. 

18. What kind of lumber has fewest knots? Mo.st knots? 
Hutt logs have the fewest and top logs have the most. 

19 .What kin<ls of lumber are imported and where from ? 
Re<hvood~-Cali f ornia 
Spruce — Canada 

Cedar shingles— British Columbia 

Hemlock farnn'ng — Oregon and Washington 

White Pine — Idaho 

i\in(lero>>a— California. Oregon, and Wa.shingtuh (speue »il white pine) 

California and sugar pine — California 

Yellow pine— Georgia. Flori<la. Texas. Mississippi 

Oak tlooring — Tenncss^je 

20. What material V are available at lumber yards besides lumber^ 

A complete line of builders' hardware* painters' and masons' supplies. 

21. Do knots decrease the value of lumber? 

Vc.s, inperfertion^ ui lumber lowers \alue and price. White pine knotty 
hnnber i.s one e\«.cptiun. because it is in demand for use as paneling and 
trim, thus higher price<l. 

22. Is hnnber dried m lug. more or less \ .luable than that dried after saning? 
It is mor. \ luat/!c because time required for drying is much longer and 
a special process and much care is necessary (see iiuiiibor seven). 

2,1 What arc the means of transportation ? 

Hnlk of lumber tonu.s by ship to the Port ()f Alban\ and truckeil from 
there to yai.i. This is cl^^^ipcr than hy rail 

24. Do yon do your own trucking? 

Xo, hire trucks (prices are F O. B. to Port or Deliiiar car sidii'^). 

25. Are yon incorporated with other means of transportation? 
Railway, but very little is brought in* in this manner. 
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J<«. What part dues the Interstate Commerce ConiiiiisMun j)la> in regulating 
the transportation of lumber? 

It regulates freight rates, so that producers siiipping similar products are 
not penalized b\ geographic location. United States is divided into freight 
territories. 

27. How did prices of lumber compare then (1929) witli now (1937)? 
Lumber was higher than li is now. Hut there is a periodical tluctuatiun m 
the price of lnnd)er, for example, in the past six months the price has 
gone ni), 

28. What do >on belic\e is the cause of this periodical fluctuation in price of 
lumber? 

The present higher price is due to the marine strike which was in the 
orting and the canning companies got in ahead and bought up. However, 
the \ early fluctuations are (hie to the fact that in the fall the lumber \ards 
on the Kast Coast must stock f»r entire winter. Consequently demand is 
greater and thus higher prices. The same is true in spring. Dutn.<; the 
summer logging, the prices go down. 

29. Hoes ri*fori*station keep lumber prices iiigh or low? 

Keforesuiti( n siiould keep prices relaiiveh stable, but it is not practise I 
in the Cnit-.'d States to mucii extent. 

30. What are j ossible future trends of local enterprise? 

To lurthe* complete their builders supplic . tiiere is a possibilit\ that the 
compaiu will add a complete Ihie oi electrical fixtures and wall pa])er. 

31. What is 'J»e general trend of national lumber companies? 

The g'-neral trend of all lumber companies all o\er the I'nited States is 
to become contractors and builders. 

32. What is the cause and effect of this trend? 

Possible cause, if we nuist fmance the ccjiitractors today, as we do, we 
might just as well become coiitraUors an<I make the profit. Uflfect might he. 
a stabilization of emplo>ees. such as carpenters, masons, painters, elec- 
tricians, plumbers, paper hangers, and some connnon labor. Tliere also 
might he a tendenc\ to impro\e the t\pe of construction that is often 
foisted on the public to<iay by the amateur. 

33. How many workmen do you have? 

TweKe regularl\ . Mr. Rowe. Mr. Bennett, Mr. Robinson, two bookkeepers 
t\\o clerks, one credit man» three truck drivers, and one \ard man. 

34. \rc the men especialK trained for tlieir w* rk in the lumber compaiu ? 
\es. those wlio operate the business. Mr. Robinsuii is a graduate of Xew 
York rnl^ersit\ and Hiltmure Forest School. Mr. Rowe attended Rutgers; 
butkkeepers. husinesj, college. Yardmen get in sersice training similar to 
apprentice workers. 

35. Is there a division of labor? 

Yes. pcrsoiKs best fittcil fi-r the job are selected whether it he oHice lielp or 
yardmen. 

36. What are the occupational hazards? They are nil. 

37. What are the occupational advantages? 

It is not a seasonal business. Ijnplovees work twelve niontlis i year, year 
in and year out. It is healthful. 

38. Ho you carry compensation? 

Yes. it is based on the amount of the payroll, 

39. Do you carry insuraiu ? 

Yes. fire insurance figured on annual inventory. 
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. Possible approaches to the study of the local coinniercial enterprise 

1. Utilities of hiinber in classroom 

a. Tables 

b. Bookcases 

c. Bookeiuls 
(I. Toys 

e. Magazine racks 

2. Study of paper 

3. Units 

a. Transportation : boats, airplanes, trains, etc. 

i). Home: honses (people, animals), furniture. 
Resources available 
1. Uasily accessible 

a. Delmar Grade Scliool 
(1) Books: 

The Story of Lumber— S. W. Ihssett 
Best Stories—M. Hardy (p. 247-82) 
:\ Story Abont Big Trees— II. S. Read 
Iviementary Indnstria* Arts— L. L. Winslow (p. 2%-325) 
The Story of the Forest— J. (;. Dorrancc 
The Forest Party— M. L. Moe 
A Forest Story— J. Kosieseli 
i ' Magazines : 

Better Homes and Gardens 
Handicraft 

Junior Natural Histor/ 

Leisure 

Katnre (2) 

Kational Geographic (2) 
Parents 
Playmate 
Popular Science 
School Arts 
(3) Pictures: 

Seventeen pictures on the history of lumber 

b. F.lsmere Grade School 

(1) Books: 

Hov the World is Housed— Carpenter 
Conipton's Pictured Encyclopedia (2) Vol. 5 (p. 2076-83) 
Lumber— From Logging Camp to Sawmill— The World Book 
Vol. 6 (p. 3532-35) 

c. Slingerlands Grade School 

Comptoi/s Pictured Encyclopedia (2) Vol. 5 (p. 2076-83) 
(1. Xorniansville School 

(1) Books: 

How the World is Sheltered— Carpenter (p. 73-90) 
First Book of Forestry— Roth 
Industries of Today— Lane (p. 59-67) 
Arou!id the World— Carroll (p. 20-21) 
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(2) Mar »ines: 

Gr *e Teaclier—Sepi ember 1933 

e. Van Wie^ Point School 
(1) Books: 

How tlie World is Clothed, ^Brazil Wood"— Carpenter (p. 129) 
First Book of Forestry — F. Roth 

Big People and Little People of Other Uands— E. R. Shaw 
(p. 23, 51. 112) 

Strange Lands Near Home, "An Enemy in the Brazilian For- 
est"— Brakley (p. 52) 
Field and Forest Serie,^— L. Pratt Vol. VII 
Stories of Australia— ^L L. Pratt (p. 23) 
Agricnitnre for Beginners— Bnckett (p. 88) 
First Lessons in Nature Study— E. ^L Patch 
The United States Among the Nations — Atwood 
Our State and Continent— A. L. Forsythe 
Study Readers, Book VI_-Packman (p. 280, 404, 412) 
Trees Every Child Should Know— J. E. Rogers 
The Knights of the Round Table— Frost (p. 49) 
Wonders of Science — The Children',*; Hour 
The Golden Fleece— J. Baldwin 
Learn to Study Readers, Book 1 — Horn and Shields 
Conipton's Pictnred Encyclopedia 
Book of Knowledge 

Pathways in Science. "Learning About Our World" — Craig 
aud Cordy 

f. Honck's Corners School 

(1) Books: 

Study Readers, Hook VI— Packman (p. 280, 412, 404) 
South America and the Old World— Thomas 
The Book of Nature Myths— Holbrook 
Onr State and Continent — .-Xtwood 
Couiptou's Pictured Encycl opedia 

Pathways in Science Learning — About our World ^ — G, S. 
Craig 

First Lessons in Nature Study — Patch 

First Study of Plant Life— Atkinson 
Life Story of the Oak (p. 194-203) 
The Struggle of the White Pine (p. 220-37) 

Introduction to World Geography — Knowlton 

Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia 

Appleton's New Practical Encyclopedia (Vol. VI p. 208-09) 
Agriculture for Beginners- Buckett (p. 88) 
Indnsfries of Today— Among the Pines — Rowe (p. 59) 
Strange Lands Near Home — Buckly (p. 52) 
Big People and Littlt People of Other Lauds— Shaw (p. 23- 
51 aud 112) 

(2) Magazines: 

Nature Magazines. September 1932, p. 129; May 1933. p. 
243; February 1933. p. 76; November 1934, December 
1935; June 1935; July 1935, p. 51. 
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2. Less Accessible: 

a, nctlilclicm Central Library 
(1) Books: 

W .(1 and Lumber— Clifton— Peoria Manual Art^ Press, 1927 

The Cordnroy Trail (fiction)— McGoIdrick 

Lumberjack— Stephen 

Swift Rivers (fiction) — Meigs 

The niack Trail— White 

Onr Native Trees and How to Identify Them— Habits and 

Pecnliarities — Keeler 
Field Book of American Trees and Shrubs— Matlies 
Problem of Artistic Wood Tnrning— Knsinger 
(J) Magazine*;: 

American Builder and Bnilding Age 

Cornell Rnral School Leaflet— January 1934. IVoody Phmts 
in innter, Bnlletin Xo. 154— Mass. Forest Park Asso- 
ciation. Dutch Klni Disease. 
(»>) Pictures: 

Sentinel I^ine— painting reproihiction— Burr 

(General Sherman Tree— picture story — (contains 600.000 
board feet of lumber) 
h. llarnianus Bleeker Library— Dove Street, Albany, X. Y. 
(1) Books: 

Lund>er and Its Uses- Kellogg— 691 K 

Kiln Drying of Lund)er— Koehlee— 691 K 

Lnnd>er— Kolnian— /)91 K 

Lumbering, Mississippi Valley— Russell— 977 R 

Lund>erjack- — Meader— 977 M 

Lnnd>erjacks-«808 L 

Songs and Ballads of Maine— R. P. Gray 
Lnnibernien's Legends— K. ShephanI 
Lund)enuen*s Legends— J. Stevens 
0. Xew Vork State Library— Washington .Avenue. Albany 
(1) Hooks: 

The Physical Properties of Lumber— 1 very— 620.12 
Wood, Lumber and Timber- II ay ward— 674— 21142 
Wood and Lnnd)er—Xewell—N'S4— 691.1 
Lumber. Its Manufacture and Distribution— Bryant— 674— B9IL 
Lumber and Its Uses— Kellogg— 674— K29 
Scrap Boi.k 1903-1910 B3 1-040 (Newspaper clippings ar- 
ranged chronologically ) 
The Story of Lumber— Bassett— 338.1— B31 
The Drain Upon the rorests—Kellogg— 338.1 
Albany and Schenectady Counties— Albany !>art 2~-llo\velL 
Tenney and Mnusell— pages 611-613 338.1— Qa32 
C, \cquired information found and recorded 

1. Kiln Drying of Lumber* 

2. The Kiln structure* 

3. Air Drying of Lumber* 

•The complete report on this topic was wriUtn by the committee. It 1% o?nitted here 
for lack of space. 
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D. General Principles: 

1. Lumber is not sold at a .standard price because of the seasonal cliangCii 

ill world market, 

2. Tile periodical fluctuation of the price of lumber is due to seasonal de- 

mands. 

3. The lumber companies today ^erve the public to greater advantage hj 

including a complete line of builders supplies, 

4. Orticers of lumber companies have tlie requirement of being trained 

to carry on this type of enterprise. 

5. Lumber companies are established where tliey are most acce^^ible to rail- 

roads and water ways, 

6. Local lumber is approximately the same price as imported liimher be- 

cause of the mass production of the latter. 

7. Kiln drying of lumber is preferred to air dr\ing heuiu>e the lumber is 

subject to less deterioration. 

8. Traiisi)ortatiou of Inniher by water i.s the common practice hccan>e oi 

lower shipping rates. 

9. Interi;tate Cominerce Connni>siun regulates freight rates, by diviiling 

the United States into freight territories*. 
K. Specific Principles: 

1. Due to the rapid growth i»f the tri-\illage area, the demand for Innihcr 

has greatly increased. 

2. The local lumber company carries a complete line of builders supplies, 

iiichiding all necessities, 

3. TI local lumber company is located near the D and 11 Railroad and 

Delaware ,\ve. 

4. The greater part of the local lumber siipi*!., i.s kiln dried, 

5. The local lumber company receive*, their hmiber thru the Purt of Albaii>. 
I*. Children's questions: 

1. VMy i^ some lumber wrapped up in piix paper? 

2. llow do they weigii lumber? 

3. What is the unit of measure in lumbering? 

4. What are some substitutes for Innihcr? 

5. Why does lumber warp? 
(). Is w'arped lumber used? 

7. What is a kiln? 

8. Mow is kiln constructed? 

9. llow is the lumber piled and the rea»»on? 

10. Why are the majority of houses huilt of himbcr? 
(i. Possible Activities: 

1. Mental 

a. Kesearcli on the kiln-drying process 

b. Research on the air-drying proces,s 
0, Knowledge of conservation 

(1) Life of Teddy Roosevelt 

(2) Seasonal growth of tree 

(I. Science of terminology as practised by himhcrmeii. 
2r Hand or manipulative 

a. Tree booklet illustrating leaf skeleton and other characteristics 

b. Pictorial map locating tree belts 

c. Construct a model kiln 

(1. Construct a model of the local lumber companies 
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3, Fine arts— music and art 

a. Rliytinn of the Iianinicr and saw 
I), Making up songs of trees 

c. Paint pictures of trees, etc. 

d. Draw plans of playhouses 

e. Plaster of Paris models 

H. Pos'^iblc outcomes: 

a. Understanding of the principles 

(1) Knowledge of many facts 

(2) Skills, technics, and knowledge 

(a) Social science, health, civics, geography, and history 

h Reforestation 

(b) Language arts 

I. Words specially applicable to this industry, such 
demand, supply, kiln, strike. 

(c) Natural science 

I. Growth of trees 

(d) Pliysical science 

I, Construction of saw 

I. Possible attitudes: 

1. Greater appreciation of lumber 

2. Correct attitude toward preservation and Cdii-ervation 

3. Appreciation of own homes 

A, Appreciation of man's ability to transport goods 
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